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THEODORUS DWIGHT WOOLSEY. 


i846. i871. 


UCH will be a brief but weighty record in our next 

Triennial. President Woolsey has already announced 
to the Prudential Committee of the Corporation, that he 
shall resign the Presidency at the close of the present 
collegiate year. He will then have filled his present 
othce for a quarter of a century during which period our 
sister university of Harvard has had szx presidents. It is 
due to his long services, to his unobtrusive, but not the 
less remarkable life, that this magazine which professes to 
embalm the memorabilia of Yale, should devote a page or 
two to the influence of his long administration upon the 
College, and to some of the more important facts of his 
public career. 

Yale College has been a growth and not a manufacture. 
It is the natural product of the germ planted at Saybrook 
in 1701. Thereare no breaks, fissures or marked divisions 
in its history, “as of things ‘which live by infusion and 
propping up and not by inward energy.” The business 
therefore of its chief managers has been one of training 
and guidance, not of construction, for time, and the 
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upward march of the Republic, were doing as much for 
the institution as its appointed guardians. Accordingly 
we should not expect to find that sudden changes, radical 
innovations or ambitious attempts at startling improve- 
ments impart romantic interest to the management of any 
of its presidents. They have quietly permitted it to 
develope itself according to the properties of the seed, 
and in accordance with the wants and requirements of the 
age in whose general progress it was participating. They 
have aimed at supplying the kind of education which the 
development of the country needed, more than at  fur- 
nishing the highest style of education, which during a 
long period of its past history was not demanded by col- 
lege students, and if offered would not have been ac- 
cepted. It originated “ when the want of learning and 
learned men both in church and state, and the great difh- 
culty and extreme charges of educating children at Har- 
vard College in Cambridge,” began to be feit in this infant 
colony. The learning and learned men which it has pro- 
vided, since its foundation have been always up to the 
standard of time, unless the modern charge is true, that 
the sagacious generation now onthe stage have outgrown 
the college. 

It was not until 1800 that Yale College rose any higher 
than the “Collegiate School,” which, at the first meeting 
of the Trustees was ordered to be “erected” in Con- 
necticut. The academical corps, at the beginning of the 
present century consisted of a Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Mathematics, re-appointed from year to year, 
a Professor of Divinity who was also President, and of five 
tutors. The mathematical text-book in use prior to this 


date was a meagre collection of the most elementary 


propositions in geometry and conic sections. Enfield’s 
Philosophy, now obsolete, was the sole source from which 
instruction in natural science was drawn. The only Latin 
authors studied were Virgil, Horace and Cicero de 
Oratore. No Greek beyond the New Testament was 
taught to the classes in regular course previous to 1800. 

It was for President Dwight to meet the requirements 
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of the post revolutionary age for a more comprehensive 
education and the cravings of thoughtful minds for the 
new sciences which at that time were in the process of 
development. The impulse which may be said to have 
raised “ the school” to the dignity of a college, was given 
to it when he created the professorships of Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin, and of Chemistry, and placed on a per- 
manent basis the professorship of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy and co-operated in founding the Law and 
Medical departments. He left but little for the adminis- 
trative skill of his successors, but to provide instruction 
in new branches of learning, and to sub-divide the pro- 
fessorial duties. Under President Day the Chair of Math- 
ematics was separated from that of Natural Philosophy, 
the Chair of Latin trom that of Greek, the professorships 
of Hebrew and Rhetoric endowed and filled, the protes- 
sorships of the theory and practice of Medicine, of Surgery, 
Obstetrics and Materia Medica added to the Medical, and 
those of Didactic Theology and of Sacred Literature to 
the Theological Department. 

Such was our progress towards a university and such, 
in outline, the facilities afforded tor instruction here, when 
Dr. Woolsey was raised to the Presidency in 1846. 

Before, however, reviewing his management of the col- 
lege, we may as well introduce, at this point, a few facts of 
his personal history and preliminary training. He was 
born in the city of New York, Oct. 31st, 1801—the 
youngest of seven children—of William Walton Woolsey, 
and of Elizabeth, the sister of President Dwight. The 
grammar schools of Hartford and New Haven share the 
honor of fitting him for Yale, which he entered in 1816. 
His career both in the Hopkins Grammar School and in 
college, Dr. Bacon, who was his classmate in both, has 
touchingly portrayed: “If in the Grammar School,” he 


says, ‘“ where | first met you three and thirty years ago, it 


had been told by some prophetic voice that one of the schol- 
ars would be President of Yale College, the master and 
pupils would have thought of none other than that bright- 
eyed, modest boy whose image is in my mind’s eye now. 
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And if in that hour when we and our classmates went 
forth together from this house of graduation, it had been 
announced that one of the class of 1820 would be President 
all eyes would have turned to the one—facile princeps 
whose voice had just spoken our last farewell to each 
other, and our A/ma Mater.” After his graduation he 
studied law with Charles Chauncey of Philadelphia, with 
no intention, however, of practicing the profession, but 
simply for the purpose of the culture and mental disci- 
pline to which the study of the law contributes. Dr. 
Woolsey has pronounced a brief eulogy upon this revered 
instructor which we cannot refrain from transcribing here, 
not because it is a deserved tribute toa Yale graduate, 
but because it reveals the eulogist’s own idea of the true 
type of American manliness. “Charles Chauncey ot 
Philadelphia was one whom any college might feel proud 
to number among its sons. Long among the leaders of 
the bar, a man of the kindest disposition, one of the truest 
gentlemen that ever lived—to these qualities he added 
sterling worth built upon Christian principles, and might 
be held up as a model to all young men entering his pro- 
fession, to teach them that there is something better than 
political power, to which he never aspired, or than wealth 
which he scattered with a liberal hand; that the affections 
of fellow citizens will cling to a man who lives not for 
himself; and that no dignity conferred by men is as high 
as that of the Christian gentleman.” 

Two of the subsequent four years were passed by Dr. 
Woolsey at Princeton, and two in the office of Tutor at 
this college. In 1825 he was licensed to preach the Gos- 
pel, but continued to prosecute his theological studies, 
devoting himself particularly to the investigation of the 
Hebrew and Greek scriptures in the original tongues. 
We have reason to believe that at this period he aban- 
doned the purpose of following the profession of a clergy- 
man. The discourse of Dr. Bacon at the inauguration of 
Dr. Woolsey as President, was designed also for his ordi- 


nation to the Christian ministry. In that discourse the 
preacher speaks “ of inward conflicts,” of the “torture of 
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a depressed and struggling mind,” of “ hidden anguish,” 
which compelled Dr. Woolsey to surrender his early 
aspirations towards the ministry of the Redeemer, and of 
his having at length reached, “ healthier and more natural 
habits of religious feeling.”” Dr. Woolsey also intimates 
in his Historical Discourse that he was indebted to Dr. 
Dwight for “solving his religious doubts,” and helping 
his pathway in spiritual things. 

From May 1827 for more than three years he was at the 
most celebrated seats of Greek literature in Europe, at 
Leipsic, Bonn, Berlin and subsequently at Paris, in Italy 
and England, perfecting himself in that magnificent tongue 
which he so greatly admires, that according to college 
tradition (no very reliable authority) he regards as a sim- 
pleton every man who is unacquainted with it. — In 1831 
the professorship of Greek was established at Yale, and 
Dr. Woolsey elected as Professor. He held the office for 
fifteen years. He is the father of Greek instruction in 
this college. Before his time a compilation from Attic 
writers called Graca Majora, with the Cyropedia and 
Anabasis of Xenophon, comprised all the Greek read at 
Yale. Betore his time neither the masterpieces of the 
Grecian dramatists, nor the works of Plato, nor the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes were perused here in the orginal 
tongue. Editions of Sophocles were so scarce in this 
country when he entered upon the professorship that the 
first classes to which he unfolded the touching pathos 


of the Electra and Antigone were obliged to use text- 
books imported from Germany. 


From what we have said, at the opening of this article, 
no startling effects, no revolutionary measures should be 
anticipated in the history of Dr. Woolsey’s Presidency. 
There never has been an administration more quiet and 
unobtrusive. ‘Speech is silver, but silence is golden” 
might seem to be its motto, and its merits are of a kind 
which escape superficial observation. — In his Inaugural 
Address he acknowledges himself as a “ progressive con- 
servative, aiming at carrying out and carrying forward 
the principles understood and put in practice during the 
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two administrations which have lasted more than fifty 
years.” He says, moreover, that “if revolutionary 
changes in discipline or teaching were demanded, the 
guardians of the college would have called in from abroad 
some stranger whose views had not been founded in the 
institution itself.” No one can claim that he has falsified 
this programme or that it did not clearly foreshadow the 
character of his presidency. The Chairs of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, of Modern Languages and of History 
were added conformably to the plan of the ancient regime, 
of adapting the college to the exigencies of the age. Con- 
sistently, too, with the principles of his predecessors, he 
introduced such new studies as in his ripe and enlightened 
judgment the interests of substantial education required. 
He advanced warily, “ progressive conservative” as he is, 
upon the path of reform. He ameliorated the college 
code in such a manner as would increase the freedom 
without impairing the subordination of the students. He 
liberalized the spirit and to some extent the theology of 
the college. Evening prayers were discontinued under 
his auspices. He encouraged physical culture and harm- 
less amusements and exercises. The Gymnasium, we 
believe, was the gift of his wisdom. 

It must be admitted, however, that he has made no 
marked departure from the established course. In disci- 
pline he has adhered to the old rule of having punishment 
certain but not severe. He has conformed to the anti- 
quated plan of merit marks for scholarship and demerit 
marks for violations of the laws. He is a rigid supporter 
of the old theory of grammatical drill, and but little more 
time, under his presidency, has been devoted to the 
genius and spirit of ancient literature than when Rector 
Cutler flogged its rudiments into his pupils. He believes 
in hard study, more than elegant acquisitions. He is 
evidently of the opinion that all the proposed innovations 
of Young Yale may be profitably postponed to the next 
ages, with the exception of the most meritorious. Several 
years since he published an article in the New Englander 
from which it appears that he is not only the advocate, 
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wes 3 


but the author of the famous plan for the freer represen- 


tation of the Alumni in the Corporation; “ and _ his ad- 
ministration seems likely to close with the achievement 
of this crowning glory.” The only indication which we 
have been able to find of his toleration of any other radi- 
cal change is in one of the notes to his Historical Dis- 
course where he cautiously says: “ The substitution of a 
temporary for a permanent President, | anticipate as 
likely to be viewed with favor by the next generation.” 

The most remarkable event in popular estimation 
during Dr. Woolsey’s presidency has been the foundation 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, which has now become 
one of the leading schools of its kind in the world. We 
understand that it is now claimed, that the President’s 
influence was not visible at the origin of this school and 
has not been conspicuous in its history. It is even inti- 
mated, that he is wanting in enthusiasm tor the natural 
sciences. We presume such critics have forgotten that 
the first intimation on record that such a school might be 
called into existence, is to be found in the address which 
Dr. Woolsey pronounced when he was inaugurated as 
President, and that the same passage explains his idea of 
the precise place of natural science in a system of educa- 
tion. He is speaking of the superior value of framing to 
knowledge and says: 


“There are others, and not a few in this country, who would lay aside the 
old plans of education, and study, chietly or exclusively, the natural sciences 
on account of the stores of knowledge which they contain, I am by no means 
willing to undervalue these branches of knowledge, and I shall presently 
point out one noble use to which they may be turned. But in /e early train- 
ing of the mind they are fitted to perform no great part; being built on obser- 
vation and experiment, rather than on primary truth discerned by the reason, 
and assuming the form of systems chietly according to the principle of resem- 
blance and not through the exercise of the higher logical power, they do not 
tend to discipline our most important faculties. Hence very properly they 
are deferred to the /ater period of college life, where the /vaining is nearly 
completed. [congratulate our College on the accession which we have lately 
received to our corps of instructors in these sciences ; and I hope to see the 
time when a school in all these branches of knowledge shall induce many to 
reside here after finishing their college course. But it would be an injurious 
thing, if the option were left to students to devote themselves to such studies 
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extensively at an earlier period. It would be to substitute knowledge for 
training, and by the kind of pursuit to prevent the greatest good for which 
colleges exist.” 


It seems difficult to see what more the retiring Presi- 
dent could have done for the college than he has done, 
unless he had permitted large freedom to the students in 
the choice of studies, or had yielded to the clamor of 
making education here what is loosley styled ‘ more 
practical,” or had instituted in imitation of Harvard a 
course of lectures de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, or 
had assigned more time for instruction in modern lan- 
guages. To all these innovations but the last, he is 
known to be unalterably opposed; and if Young Yale or 
Old Yale is anxious to combat the reasons of the faith 
which is in him, they will find abundant employment for 
their time, and a suthcient tax upon their argumentative 
powers in answering Dr. Woolsey’s Inaugural, wherein 
he essays this lofty theme; “ What would a mind thor- 
oughly trained itself, say respecting education in college, 
when it looked at them from a Christian sphere, and con- 
templated them in their bearings on the best interests 
of man.” 

We find, as we expected, that President Woolsey’s 
administration of the college has been as unostentatious 
as his life. Training instead of knowledge, hard work 
the best discipline, modifications of ancient ways which 
shall prove unquestioned improvements, adaptation of 
instruction to the wants of the age, improvement of all 
parts of the mind, more scholarly but less scholastic cul- 
ture, and leading the minds of his pupils up to God, seem 
to have been the simple but controlling rules of our presid- 
ing instructor. 

Not in measure, but in results, not in catalogues, but in 
the minds and hearts of the twenty-five hundred men who 
have graduated under him, should his record be studied. 


He has initiated no measure for increasing our knowledge 


of English literature, he has never himself instructed in 
the art of writing, but the purity and simplicity of his 
style is now discernible in every college composition. 
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He has detivered no lectures against bombast and exag- 
geration, but his pupils unconsciously prefer his plain lan- 
guage toa turgid style, and attach more weight to his mod- 
estly expressed opinions, than to the fervid asseverations of 
more pretentious guides. He has never formally rebuked 
affectation and shams, but they were never more at dis- 
credit at Yale than to-day. He has never joined in the 
cry for “ practical education,” but every student now feels 
that school teaching is not his only resource for a liveli- 
hood, when graduation day launches him on the world. 
He makes no boast of having raised the standard of schol- 
arship, but we are all conscious of being better able to 
grapple with intellectual work, from having been blessed 
with such a master. 

His merits as a President are not to be solely measured 


by the external impression he has left upon the college. 


He has moulded minds; he has purified tastes; he has 
chastened passions; he has strengthened and _ fortified 
virtuous resolutions; he has elevated and ennobled pur- 
poses and aims; he has left a portion of his nature in 
every Yale alumnus for the last quarter of a century, 
which has assimilated many of them to his own pure and 
holy likeness. That sincerity is here regarded as an 
indispensable requisite of genuine manliness, that earnest- 
ness in the pursuits and duties of life is no longer looked 
upon with contempt, that modesty, humility, and devotion 
have exalted claims upon our reverence, that we have 
aimed our arrow at something higher than political power 
and material aggrandizement, that the title of “ Christian 
gentleman” is esteemed worthy of our aspirations are 
mainly due to the simple, silent, but constant pressure of 
his character and example. He has most signally saved 
himself from the condemnation which he deprecates in his 
Inaugural, when he says: “1 should not like to die with 
this weight upon my soul, that I had taken into my hand 
a block of the finest marble, and cut it into the form of a 
demagogue.”’ 
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“A CAT IN A STRANGE GARRET.” 


HAVEN’T got the hang of the new school house’”’ 

was, according to Joe Miller, the apology of some 
ingenious urchin for some palpable blunders in orthogra- 
phy. “I haven’t got the hang of college” ought to be 
accepted by every division master as an abundant excuse 
for every failure and shortcoming of an unfledged Fresh- 
man. “A cat ina strange garret”’ is a feeble metaphor 
to describe the confusion produced in his mind by the 
strangeness of his surroundings. 

A Freshman’s first college lesson is conned as he is 
seated upon his trunk, by the flickering effulgence of a 
tallow dip stuck in an empty ale bottle, to the inspiriting 
cry of “Freshy, put out that light,” and to the patter ot 
a lively shower of stones against his window blinds, from 
irrepressible Sophs in the street. When he attempts the 
next morning to show his good breeding by bowing to 
the Prex, as he passes down the main aisle, he is “ pshewed” 
out of chapel by certain suggestive movements of that 
venerable othcer’s hands, as if he belonged to an offensive 
flock of barn-yard poultry. While chewing the idea thus 
strongly indicated, that he is regarded only as one of the 
feathered tribe by the head of the college, he suddenly 
finds himself in the recitation room, in the act of reciting, 
confronted by a division master who, among other things 
equally absurd, demands of him peremptorily the attic 
form of “as épar’,” and just as he is collecting his scat- 
tered notions of attic forms, he hears the word “suffi- 
cient,” at which hint he suddenly subsides into his seat, 
fully convinced that after all he is a mere dung-hill fowl 
of the most ignominious breed, for “ @s ¢mar’”’ is still 
sticking in his crop. He now strolls towards his com- 
fortless quarters, reflecting upon the question whether 
really a comb or a cap is on the top of his head, when the 
question is summarily settled by some myrmidon of the 
Sophomore class, who relieves him of his head piece and 


Jun 


rus 
his 
to 


SCé 
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rushes away with such a defiant war hoop that he puts 
his hand to the “place where the wool ought to grow” 
to find whether the desperate marauder has left him his 
scalp. In the evening, again seated on his trunk, he 
addresses himself to that jumble of subjunctives which 
Titus Livius has prefixed to his elaborate history of the 
master state of antiquity. He soon finds that without 
aid from a pony, these pretatory remarks are a hard road 
to travel, and he speedily catches himself wondering why 
the preface did not perish with the other books which 
were lost. He flounders through the lesson towards the 
short hours of the morning, and then flings himself upon 
his restless pillow with “ Facturus ne operae pretium sim,” 
and other crazy sentences dancing like maniacs through 
the cells of his brain. 

At Hardscrable Academy where he “fitted” he was 
accustomed to read the tongue of Rome thus: “et,” and, 
“dixit,” he said; “ Romani Populi,” Roman people ; and 
as he is proceeding in this approved manner to construe 
one of the most difficult passages in the aforesaid preface, 
“the cat in the strange garret”’ suddenly finds himself 
interrupted by the silvery voice of the Tutor: “we will 
dispense with construing, Mr. Green, translate if you 
please. “ At the same preparatory institution his fossilized 
old instructor kindly gave him the captions and diagrams 
of the propositions in Euclid, which he was required to 
demonstrate.—Imagine the surprise of this Fresh “as is 
a Fresh” when Tutor Richards politely requests him to 
transfer the elongated figure of the pons asinorum to the 
blackboard; he stands before that instrument of torture 
with the chalk convulsively grasped in his fingers, ‘“‘comae 
steterunt, vox faucibus hazit,” he is as completely para- 


lyzed as the babes in the wood when pounced upon by a 
devouring lion, or the mocking children in the old Testa- 
ment, when they beheld the two avenging she-bears 
emerging from a neighboring wood. “I haven’t got the 


hang of this confounded college” is the exclamation 
wrung from him by despair. 
Time fails me to portray the shock his preconceived 
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notions of the dignity of college life received, when he 
passed through the imposing ceremonies which initiated 
him into his first society. How he found himself step- 
ping up when he was told to step down, down when he 
was told to step up; how he passed through a long box 
against a cold sponge splatterdashed in his face; how he 
opened his astonished eyes to see the knife of the guillo- 
tine descending on his innocent neck; how he was tossed 
up and down in the cruel blanket, until brains and bowels 
were both “ discombobulated,” and he felt more than ever 
like a “cat in a strange garret.” 

The cat belongs to the feline species, which usually 
frolic by night, but college nights bring no consolation 
to the cat in the strange garret. He retires to his couch 
after wasting the midnight oil courting “ nature’s sweet 
restorer’ when he is suddenly roused by the lusty chorus 
of the Q.1Xs. Muttering mighty strong words, he buries 
his ears in his pillow and again subsides into gentle slum- 
ber, when his eyes are dazzled by a brilliant light on his 
windows. Amid the screeching of fire engines and the 
lusty roar of firemen, his heart sinks within him, and his 
head is stunned by the frightful shout ‘the south coal yard 
is in flames.” Grief and excitement at such a disaster is 


too much for his enfeebled nerves; he rises desperately 
from his bed, dons his pants, and half bursts a blood ves- 
sel in striving to pull on his chum’s boots which are a size 
smaller than his own. 


The only real comfort and relief which he finds, is 
when in the company of congenial felines he is securely 
seated three times a day before the carnal comforts and 
flesh pots of his eating club. The grub exercise is the 
only part of the college routine which he fully compre- 
hends; the only situation here where he finds himself a 
complete master, is when he is permitted to brandish, 
ad libitum, the knife and fork. He therefore enjoys his 
meals as the oasis in the desert of college life. He adopts 
as the motto of his club “haec olim meminisse juvabit” 
thus significantly indicating the only pleasant reminis- 
cences of Yale will be connected with its hashes and its 
swipes. 
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As he advances in his course the extraordinary labor 
imposed upon his stomach impairs the strong digestive 
apparatus which he brought from his rural home. Dys- 
pepsia prematurely attacks the “cat in the strange garret.” 
He feels the necessity of tonics to invigorate his failing 
powers; and as he wanders in seedy raiment and delapi- 
dated boots towards Hoadley’s and the comforters of the 
inner man, you may frequently hear him warbling a 


stanza of the famous ballad 


““Backe and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hande go colde, 
But, bellye, God send thee good ale yenough, 
Whether it be newe or olde. 
I cannot eat but lytle meate, 
My stomach is not good, 
But sure I think that I can drynke 
With him that wears a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
I am nothing a colde 
I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale as olde. 
Backe and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foote and hande go colde, 
But, bellye, God send thee good ale yenough, 
Whether it be newe or olde.” 


YE ANCIENT COMMONS.* 


“They had not then the dainty things 
That commons now afford.”—Dr. HoLMEs. 


HAT our fathers studied can be ascertained by con- 
sulting the reliable catalogues of auld lang syne. 
Where they slept, a glance towards what Professor Hop- 
pin compares to “a row of respectable brick factories ” 
will make clear. Where and what they ate, it will be the 
attempt of this.article to show. 
* Obligations to the following must be acknowledged: Prest. Woolsey’s 
Historical Discourse ; Yale Lit. Mag., Vol. xxii, p. 1 ; Scenes and Characters 
in College, by Rev. John Mitchell, ’21 ; Memorial of the Class of 1830. 
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To the founders of this university, men whose ideas of 
college life were derived from an acquaintance with 
Oxford and Cambridge, a scholastic institution without a 
common table for its inmates, would have been a startling 
phenomenon. At the very first, Commons was established 
and continued to exist until 1843. The earliest college 
building, and the one to which alone the name of Yale 
College was at first given, stood on the corner of College 
and Chapel streets, about twenty feet from College. This 
was a wooden affair of three stories and three entries, and 
embraced a hall for prayers and meals, a‘library and 
twenty rooms for students. Here, as long asthe building 
stood, Commons remained, and here many old time 
worthies—of whom were Jonathan Edwards and Noah 
Webster, Daniel Humphreys of doggerel fame and the 
ill-fated Nathan Hale—congregated about the _festal 
board. What satisfied the cravings of their stomachs can 
be learned from the following bill of fare voted in 1742 by 
the trustees. 


“Ordered, that the steward shall provide the commons for the students as 
follows, viz: for breakfast, one loaf of bread for four, which [the dough] 
shall weigh one pound. For dinner for four, one loaf of bread as aforesaid 


two and one-half pounds of beef, veal or mutton, or one and three-quarter 


pounds salt pork about twice a week in the summer time, one quart of beer, 
two pennyworth of sauce [vegetables]. For supper for four, two quarts of 
milk and one loaf of bread when milk can conveniently be had, and when 
it cannot then apple pie, which shall be made of one and three-quarter pounds 
of dough, one-quarter pound hog’s fat, two ounces of sugar and half a peck 
of apples.” 


By 1759 the fascinating beer mug had been found too 
strong or too weak for the student constitution and it was 
abolished. But somehow the evening meal did not seem 
to go well without anything with which to wash it down 
and supper was given up altogether soon after. Not that 
they had resolved to exist without eating, but South 
Middle had been erected, and for each of its rooms there 
was a compartment in the cellar which each proprietor 
kept stored with provisions, and from which he bore his 
supper to his room. Although the Commons of that day 
was not an institution “altogether lovely,” still it was not 
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without its good results. Twice during the Revolutionary 
war the students were dispersed “from Dan even unto 
Beersheba,” because, owing to the depreciation of paper 
money, ‘“ the steward was unable to uphold the Commons.” 

When, in 1782, the old structure threatened to come 
down about the ears of its inmates, it was decided to 
build “a hall and kitchen of brick, one story high, with 
cellar; and “like some tall palm” rose the wondrous 
fabric now known as the Chemical Laboratory.* This 
building consisted of a hall with a kitchen at the north 
end. Lengthwise through the middle of the hall ran a 
passage way, from which on both sides tables extended 
to the walls. The meagre ribbed tutors occupied two 
raised tables in the middle and kept what order they 
could. These tables, furnishing accommodations for 
eight persons, four upon a side, were made of pine and 
had no coverings but grease. Each individual was 
entitled to a separate pewter plate, but, down to 1815, 
four drank their cider from one mug of the same precious 
metal. Old Deacon Beers was steward. The Deacon 
was a good old man, but, as the newspapers would say, 
he did not know how to keep a hotel. A tundamental 
article of his creed was to observe a strict chronological 
impartiality in dealing out meat,—that is the meat longest 
in his possession must be eaten first. Hence it always 
smacked of antiquity. Under his dispensation the usual 
fare for dinner was beef or mutton, cider and bread. His 
boarders often provided for supper by pinning with their 
knives the superfluous meat to the under side of the table. 
They received for supper bread and butter and pie. For 
breakfast, milk, and the meat cooked for the dinner of the 
preceding day, worked over into hash and called “ slum ”’ 
was given them. It was customary to express disapproval 
of small sized crockery by walking on it; the next day 
ware of the required size appeared,—also an item for the 
same on the term bills. Six hundred tumblers and thirty 

* The western projection of this building was added in comparatively 


recent times for the accommodation of ladies wishing to attend the elder Prof. 
Silliman’s lectures. 
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coffee pots were charged as destroyed or carried off ina 
single term. One class became tired of ‘lamb for break- 
fast, lamb for dinner, lamb for supper,—lamb,’ and gave 
vent to their sentiments by coming into the hall bleating. 
This demonstration producing no effect, a few days 
later they made an early entrance and pitched the whole 
of the offending article, platters and all, out of the win- 
dow and beat a retreat. When aged and decayed clergy- 
men rehearse the bill of fare of that time, we implicitly 
believe them; but when they add that the coffee was 
made of old hats, and that while grace was being said two 
forks could be seen piercing every potato in the room, we 
are forced unwillingly to the conclusion that they are 
trifling with us. 

In those days the happiest denizens of this sublunary 
sphere were the confirmed invalids. For was not a 
physician’s certificate the magic word which released 
them from the enticing wiles of commons? ‘“ Oh, Vot ish 
all dis eartly pliss,” says Hans Breitmann. _ III health 
became so alarmingly trequent that a change was made 
and an ‘invalids’ table’ was set up in the hall, at which 
better food than the rest obtained, was furnished for these 
circumvented beings. This step was the signal for a 
revolt. The two lower classes sent in memorials to the 
president ; these received no reply for the excellent reason 
that they were suppressed by the tutors. Thinking it 
time to act, the students voted to absent themselves from 
the hall and did so. For three days the tables were 
spread, but the “slum” and cider remained untasted on 
the boards; no Sophomore bombarded Freshmen with 
potatoes, for Freshman and Sophomore seats were alike as 
empty asa boat club’s treasury; tutors raved and called 
into service the most violent words in a _ theologue’s 
vocabulary ; students attended recitations but their ancient 
feeding place “they passed by on the other side.” At 
length President Day met the two classes. He was new 
in office, but his conduct on this occasion made him triends 
among all. Ina most conciliatory address, he said that he 
had been ignorant of the state of things in the hall, and 
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promised a change. He asked them to return to their 
wonted mangers while the matter was being settled. 
His request was immediately complied with. The retorm 
commenced with a trial of the cooks, all but two of whom 
were found guilty of various high crimes and misde- 
meanors and were banished. A new hall-——the present 
Cabinet—was at once commenced and was in a few 
months complete. 

In 1819 the new hall was thrown open amid a blaze of 
creature comforts and glory. Mr. Stephen Twining, the 
steward, so exhausted himself with his initiatory spread 
that he confessed himself at a loss how to get up another 
meal. <A simple plan of this hall will show the workings 
of the system more clearly than words. 
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There were two bells; the first brought the fellows 
to the hall and the second admitted them. At the 
stroke of the latter they rushed in with such vigor 
and despatch that in less than a minute all were in 
their seats. Then up starts a tutor grim, and gives 
three raps with his case knife upon the table. All 
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rise while he asks a blessing, and the meal commences. 
Sixteen sat at a table, one of whom was elected carver. 
This personage after performing the duties of his function, 
helped himself to the best piece and passed the platter to 


his neighbors. The waiters were students who received 
their board for their services, and the position was not 
considered at all disgraceful. To leave the table one 


must ask permission by rising and the tutor would nod. 
When several had risen the presiding genius would again 
rap on the table and all would rise. Then tutor gave 
thanks and anyone could go or stay at will. The fare 
seems to have been tolerable. The butter, however, was 
a source of great dissatisfaction. One day some of this 
article was thrown up against the ceiling, where it 
remained. The indignant tutor inquired for the offender. 
A wicked wag pointed to the butter and answered: “ He 
is of age, ask him.”” On the door of the steward’s office 
in the north end of the laboratory there could sometimes 
be seen as much as ten pounds of butter which had been 
brought from the hall and thrown there by the students 
as a slight token of their appreciation of its excellence. 

To the butter also, perhaps, is to be charged the great 
“ Bread and Butter” or “Stomach” rebellion of 1828. On 
July 26th, about a week after Presentation that year, the 
three classes remaining in college resolved “that they 
would not return into the hall until some measures should 
be taken by the Faculty to improve the board.” The 
resolution went into effect upon the following Monday. 
On Tuesday afternoon a committee presented a paper to 
the Faculty giving their reasons for non-attendance at 
Commons. The next day a reply was received to the 
effect that the Faculty would take no steps about improv- 
ing the quality of the food until the students should 
return to the hall. At evening chapel the President 
gave warning that all who did not appear at supper must 
expect the law to take its course. On Thursday morning 
several Juniors, looked upon as leaders of the movement, 
were called into the august presence, and after being 
reminded of their matriculation oath, were asked whether 
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they would return to their duty, and were threatened with 
expulsion in case they refused. Four answered that they 
would not and were expelled before they left the room. 
This action did not tend to soothe the body of the students. 
They held excited meetings, and when forbidden the use 
of the college buildings for this purpose, retired to a grove 
at the head of Hillhouse Avenue. The Faculty refused 
to treat with their committees, and after eight or ten 
stormy days all the rebels left town. Before that event, 
however, each party issued a circular giving its own ver- 
sion of the trouble. A copy of the one issued by the 
students lying before us has affixed to it the signatures of 
Elias Loomis, Henry Barnard, Ray Palmer and numerous 
others who have since achieved greatness. After six or 
eight weeks’ absence, most of the students returned and 
resumed their relations with the college. Great efforts 
were made to secure the restoration of the expelled, but 
all without avail. Thus, like so many college outbreaks, 
this rebellion came to ‘‘a most tame and impotent conclu- 
sion.” e. a. & 


THE SONG OF THE SEA-SHELLS. 


Sea-shells bright with gold and blue 
Blended soft in every hue, 

Kissed by flakes of white sea foam— 
Tell us where was first your home ; 
In what port you trimmed the sail 
Swollen by the hurrying gale ; 

What your wanderings o’er the sea 
Till you moored your bark with me? 


Oh! our home was far away 

Deep beneath a dark blue bay, 
Where the gentle zephyrs fanned 
Laughing riplets to the strand— 
Where the orange blossoms lave 
Snow-white locks beneath the wave. 
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There we built our palace halls, 
Hemmed them in with coral walls, ve 
And throughout the summer's day : 
Washed each taint and stain away. - 
to 
Then we paint their pearly white tl 
With the colors of the light, 
Stolen from the beams, that play ™ 
On the waves, at break of day. tg 
si 
Water nymphs and mermaids fair, - 
Weave us in their locks of hair. 
While, with all the rainbow’s hues, h 
We a soft rich light diffuse— 
Purple, blue, and ivy green, t 
Blended with the rose serene— , 
Fairest sight that e’er was seen! ' 
But the wild waves, all unrest, | 
Snatched us from our cosy nest, i 
Bore us tossed upon their breast, 
‘Whelmed by many a breaking crest, 
Lost within the seething foam, 


Far from youth, and friends, and home ; 
Then, with loud and sullen roar, 


Threw us, shattered, on the shore. 


Lady fair—from wanderings free 


Let us rest awhile with thee. 


BOTANY AS A SOPHOMORE STUDY. 


“Thou hast by moon-light at her window sung; 
With nosegays, sweet-meats, trifles, knacks, conceits,— 
With cumming, hast thou filch’d my daughter's heart.”— 





Midsummer Night's Dream, \., 1. 

ND very like this speech of old Egeus was that made 

to my chum one pleasant May evening by the father 
of a girl much fairer than Hermia, | am sure. The dear 
boy ! to the moon-light songs, the nosegays, the trifles, 
full well his downcast look plead guilty ; but to the “ filch- 
ing,”—a hopeful twinkle in his black eyes and a blush 
across his handsome cheek as plainly said, “Oh! how | 
wish | cou/d plead guilty !” 
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Yes, Ned was my chum till the last term of Sophomore 
year; and then we were parted for a while, but not nearly 
as long as he would have liked, although the nine weeks 
for which I was suspended seemed an age. He was a 
thoughtless fellow; susceptible and impulsive; one in 
whose character all qualities but the best were at the sur- 
face. Yet, as in the bowl of quicksilver, the baser metals 
stay at the top, and the gold sinks, so in him was there a 
wealth of pure and sterling manhood, of true nobleness of 
heart. 

Perhaps, then, you'll not judge him harshly if [ tell you 
that, though we, silly Sophs, had been caught more than 
once putting bouquets and doxdons through a lattice not 
three marine leagues from G———. Hall, his rashness fol- 
lowed his love (of flirting ¢/ex) into another scrape. — For, 
in our day, that a more beautiful girl than Maud Stanley 
should grace a New Haven boarding-school was neither 
thought nor wished to be within the range of possibilities. 
And, compared with what we should be willing to risk for 
a smile and a word from her, the perils incurred for the 
Golden Fleece were as nothing. But Ned’s adventure 
came to a very unworthy end, compared with the romance 
it promised him; for, as ill luck would have it, he stum- 
bled upon Mr. Stanley who had stopped here to see 
his daughter. He demanded of Ned his name; and 
the answer, coupled with previous official information, 
seemed to give him just ground for indignation. — So it 
was that my chum stood before him abashed, yet hardly 
knowing whether to feel innocent or guilty. He came 
back with a gentle reproof from a kind heart that remem- 
bered its own boyhood, and soon after it was rumored and 
then asserted that Maud Stanley had left town. 

His knightly ardor thus dampened, Ned sought to drown 
his disappointment in Euclid and Analytics; until, his 
Sophomore biennial wearing on, it was time that Euclid 
himself should be drowned in Lethe, and his remains 
buried with all the rites that perverted ingenuity could 
devise. Having “gone carefully over it,” and then having 
“seen through (a hole bored in) it,” the Sophomores, with 
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mocking prayer and solemn dirge, place the doomed 
volume on the pyre. The match is applied; and, as the 
flames roll up, his shade descends with a curse on it to the 
abode of the manes. And now, with dance of imp and 
goblin, ghost and devil, about the burning pile, a masked 
revel goes on with wild excitement and confusion. Sud- 
denly a well-known form appears through the trees; it 
clutches at these “ phantoms, and it finds them air,” for in 
a twinkling every one has vanished. Ned, who, clad in a 
long white sheet, was acting the part of one of the four 
ghosts, was off with the rest at the cry of “ faculty,” quickly 
as real ghosts flee at the sound of a Paternoster. But as he 
ran, the luckless mantle caught in a bush, too late for him 
to free it as he saw near him a college officer. Ned, 
indeed, escaped to his room, but faithfully did the indeli- 
ble ink preserve his name on the corner of the ill-starred 
fabric. Circumstantial evidence was too strong against 
him. In vain did he plead his general innocence of such 
disorders. It was replied that his excellent moral char- 
acter only increased the evil influence of his presence at 
the burial. He was suspended. 

But a commendatory letter from his division officer 
was dispatched to his home in Sacramento. This silenced 
his father’s fears as to the moral depravity of his boy, and 


wondrously lightened Ned’s heart, withal. The time of 


his banishment included the long vacation and a few weeks 
of Junior year. And so, with his books, his gun, fishing- 
tackle, and dear old botany-can, he left me for a quiet sum- 
mer resort on the shore of a romantic lake in Litchfield 
county. At first, the study, the novel, the boat, all expedi- 
ents failed to “lash the lingering moments into speed.” 
Ten days labored by and Ned came down one morning 
and saw on the verandah a trunk with the name of Charles 
Stanley on the cover, and another lettered “ M. S.” by its 
side. Delightfully confused he sought his room. Com- 
mencement is past, thought he, and my absence from 
Yale ought to excite no suspicion. He determined to 
meet Mr. Stanley, and when he did, he received a greeting 
far more cordial than his remembrance of that May eve 
ning would let him hope for; and, what was more, an 
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invitation to call upon Maud. That afternoon he saun- 
tered into a parlor, and sitting down, was thoughtfully 
picking to pieces a hare-bell, and examining it with a 
pocket-lens ; yet the thoughts of which he was full seemed 
not to be on ¢hat flower; but half an hour after, when 
Maud herself had entered the room, and kindly saluted 
him, then, indeed, its interest seemed new for both. A 
botanizing excursion was proposed and agreed upon, for 
the next afternoon. A pleasant ramble it was, through the 
glen and up the hill; and beautiful were the two golden 
sunsets, one in the sky and one mirrored in the calm 
stretch of water before them, that warned them to return. 

As twilight came, they reached an open, grassy place 
sloping down to a brook that tumbled along into the 
lake. A rustic seat, their weariness, and a glance from 
Ned were very suggestive ;—but no; sitting down herself 
she bade him climb an overhanging rock for a bunch of 
crimson-fronded lichens, and when he returned she was 
ready to go onagain. They came to the brook. Maud 
gave him her hand; and, as they stepped from the plank 
to the moss-covered stone on the other side, their eyes 
met—Ah! then he * filch’d her heart.”’ 

The time of Ned’s exile, after that, seemed very short, 
hesaid. He certainly grew very mature and thoughtful, — 
perhaps a little absent-minded. One day | left him trans- 
lating Goethe's /phigenic. Coming back, late in the after- 
noon, | found him scarce half a page beyond the passage he 
was reading when | left him; and the line he had reached 
was—* Da fing mein Leben an, als ich dich liebte ;” “ and 
with my love tor thee, my life began.” C. & i. 


—-_—_6-<>-e———— 


BROTHERS’ JUNIOR PRIZE DEBATE. 


Three hearers heard in a sleepy state, 
Three speakers spoke with eloquence great, 
To gain three prizes in Brothers’ Hall, 
Three judges judged, and that was all. 
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COLLEGE SUCCESS. 


HERE are four men who live in my entry whose 

characters I have studied with some care, and they 
represent so strangely four types of the collegian that it 
has seemed worth my while to write about them and turn 
my tale to account. They are all prominent men and the 
friends of each think that their favorite is the first man in 
the class. 

The fellow who rooms opposite seldom joins the entry 
sports. His face is rarely seen around college, and he rather 
avoids most of us, and seeks his college experience in his 
books alone. Availing myself of a sort of facility | have for 
‘drawing out’ quiet men, | have learned from him that 
his father is a poor minister whose earthly possessions 
consist in a salary of $800 and a family of ten children, of 
whom he, the second, and the oldest of the boys has been 
se ntto college as a preparation for the ministry. In view of 
his embarrassed financial circumstances, and his proposed 
life-work he feels it his duty to devote himself wholly to his 
studies, and to deny himself the pleasure and guard against 
the dangers of general college lite. Tothis end he keeps 
his room,-which contains little furniture, and that of the 
plainest description, and there studies almost constantly. 
As a result of this diligence, which is seconded by natural 
talent, he leads the class. He took the first scholarship in 
Freshman year and has already a long list of honors ac- 
credited to him on Delta Kap’s prize list. The pleasure 
he would derive from his success is, however, somewhat 
marred by poor health. His close habits and excessive 
head-work have nearly ruined his constitution. But he is 
a fair specimen of the “dig’’—who sacrifices pleasure, 
physical development and the cultivation of the lesser 
graces to the one single object of mental improvement. 

Diametrically opposite to him is his next door neighbor, 
the boating man of the class par excellence, and the main 


stay of the University crew. Six feet tall, broad in pro- 
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portion, with the beauty of Apollo and the muscles of 
Hercules, (or as near to such a paradoxical compound as a 
handsome athlete can be) he forms a striking picture. 
His room is filled with nautical implements and trophies. 
Long “sweeps” hang from the wall; silken flags decorate 
the cornices; a “Glyuna” poster—a souvenir of his elder 
brother’s boating days—hangs over the framed velvet mat 
in which are placed two pairs of crossed oars, one of silver 
and one of gold. A handsome shelf has just been placed 
upon the wall and this he swears shall hold the South- 
worth cup. He is seldom to be found at home, and then 
he is abed. A firm believer in rigorous training he lives 
on raw beef and abstains from delicacies like a Spartan, 
takes long runs, “rubs down” and rows—does, in short, 
in boating matters just as any other monomaniac would 
do in the direction of his particular hobby. He is always 
in good spirits: but that is no credit to him, he can’t help 
it. His uproarioushess is but the unbidden, irrepressible 
overflow of superabundant animal life. He comes up 
stairs singing like a bull of Bashan. He reaches “G” 
but it sounds like a Hudson River calliope. ‘ Nut-brown 
Maiden” and a parody on the Warble are his favorite 
ventures, but they are one to him so he can yell. He has 
little to recommend him but what | have mentioned, little 
to interest him but his training and his shell. He keeps 
in college by the “skin” of his teeth. Except to admire 
his physique and bet on his stroke his classmates have 
little connection with him. He is rough and ungentle- 
manly, and has no appreciation of anything out of his own 
sphere. But there he is a remarkable success. 

Next comes a man whose fertile brain and facile pen 
have gained him as many first prizes as there were to take, 
a Lir. editorship, and an enviable reputation. He has 
achieved this success only by hard work, for he does not 
write easily—as indeed is the case with the best of them. 
He is careful and conscientious, pays attention to small 
things and works as faithfully over a division composition 
as a prize debate. The professors compliment him on his 
clear style and graceful diction, and he really deserves the 
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pre-eminence he has attained. It 1s a rare treat to con- 
verse with him on letters; his ideas seem so superior to 
our boyish fancies. He talks quietly, but so decidedly 
that his words carry conviction with them. But he is 
reached only trom this one side. Of boating he knows 
not the first thing ; and base ball is a myth to him, except 
that he sees it spoken of in the Lir. Memorabilia. Fle is 
not ashamed that he does not know his own classmates by 
sight, and as for intimates, he has none but a few of us 
who are contented to sit by his fire and hear him talk. 
But he does that delightfully, and is, in spite of his slow 
and quiet speech and lazy drawl, a very brilliant man. 
One more specimen brick completes the quartette. 
What have we here? A bright face with blue eyes; a 
smile that is like sunshine; a laugh that makes you laugh 
again. Whoishe? Why, this is my popular man. He 
has not a care: nothing interrupts his genuine happiness 
save another's troubles; nothing adds more to his pleasure 
than good news of a friend. He knows every man in the 
class well; has had something to do with each. He 
always knows if any one is sick, and visits him. He never 
speaks against a man behind his back nor insults him to 
his face; and not because he does not read the true charac- 
ter, nor because he chooses to be non-committal, but simply 
because he would not like them to treat him in the same 
way. He does not play ball much, but he takes an 
interest in the nine that would make a model for many ol 
us; he pulls but little, but he bets on the crew whom he 
fathers and assists with his head, hand and _ well-filled 
pocket book. He has always a kind word and is never 
tired of doing kind things, but he does it all so modestly 
and delicately that few know how much he does and those 
whom he helps are made to believe that they are doing 
him a favor. His popularity is by no means due to neg- 
ative qualities: he does what he likes and says what he 
thinks without risk of offending because his thoughts are 
all generous and his deeds all honorable. His qualities 
stop here, however. He loves the fence too much to 


spend much time over his books, and he is too ineffably 
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lazy to go to the gymnasium. He thinks that “self- 
improvement” is nonsense and as tor reading, give him 
“The Innocents Abroad” or “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” in preference to all that Linonia library contains 
besides. 

The success of each of these men in his own sphere 
is so complete that he may be taken as a type of the 
class. It is worth considering, however, whether any one 
of them is making the most of his college course ; 
whether it is the true policy to devote one’s self exclu- 
sively to development in one direction. Is it not too 
great a price to pay for the valedictory to begin life 
without health, without a knowledge of men or the ways 
of society, and without even a smattering of books and 
reading? Or will a perfect physique and a room full of 
trophies compensate for the loss of learning and manners ? 
The good opinions even of the dearest friends are not to 
be compared with the right to their respect, nor is it 
worth while to become a literary recluse at the expense 
of other callings quite as essential to a perfect character. 
Such one-sided development is monstrous. Do not 
interpret this as an argument against devoting one’s 
energies to one pursuit in life. But the point is that col- 
lege is not a school for specific work, but rather a place to 
lay the foundations of an even character. We come here 
to learn how to learn. And although it may be advan- 
tageous to keep one’s probable calling in view, it will not 
pay to throw away the opportunities which college life 
alone affords for cultivating every talent and exercising 
every faculty. The truest college success is his who is 
good at all things, prominent in one, but pre-eminent in 
none. <A capital scholar need not be first, nor a good oar 
captain of the University. It does not pay to dwarf any 
faculty for the sake of abnormally developing another. | 
have introduced my friends and have, perhaps, said more 
than their confidence in me warrants, but | shall be satis- 
hed if | have conveyed to others the lesson which is so 
forcibly impressed upon my own mind. H. W. B. H. 
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THE DUTTON NINE. 


ITCHFIELD hath her victories as well as War. 
~Litchfield, in comparison to whose eminences the 
seven hills of imperial Rome were as but the ‘ small dust 
of the balance,” and which can give long odds to Wash- 
ington itself in the way of “magnificent distances,” 
Litchfield, we say, is still par excellence renowned as the 
home of the Dutton Nine. The possession of this club 
it is which makes her, as aforesaid, the rival of war. A 
slight sketch, then, of this company on whose banners 
victory would have so often lit, if any had ever been pur- 
chased for her to perch on, showing its peculiar organism, 
discipline and history, will no doubt be acceptable and 
certainly useful to every one at all interested in the 
national game. 

Its organism 7s peculiar, so much so in fact that envious 
rival clubs have applied that adjective to the organization 
in a Bret Hartian sense. The first peculiarity of the club 
is its marked political basis. Like another famous club, the 
Mutuals, of New York, it is an organ of the Democracy. 
The nine is, therefore, a free trader, a supporter of easy 
naturalization laws, and prone withal to avail itself occa- 
sionally of the service of “repeaters.” It is these eccen- 
tricities which have laid it open at times to the envious 
slurs just mentioned. Thus it gathers its champions from 
Waterbury, Bridgeport, New Milford and New Haven 
impartially, and after digesting them for sixty short days, 
changes them into veritable “ Duttons.” And then it does 
not, to say the least, discourage repeating. Particular 
mention would, perhaps, in this connection be, as the 
papers say, invidious, yet even with our modesty we can- 
not refrain from recalling one guileless youth whose 
auburn locks fluttered in the Derby breezes three times in 
as many clubs during the space of four weeks, while being 
at the same time a regular member of two clubs more. 
This gay deceiver, we regret to say, was afterwards wel- 
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comed to the Duttons. But such eccentricities are hap- 
pily among the things that were, and this year we believe 
no member owes a divided allegiance. 

As we have mentioned several particulars in which the 
club evinces a Democratic origin and policy, it is but fair 
to mention one essential feature in which it radically 
differs trom Tammany. The club is not a pecuniary suc- 
cess, and so love rather than money is the incentive to 
official ambition among its members. All envy and bick- 
ering and back-biting is removed by the simple expedient 
of letting the officers, or officer rather (for the govern- 
ment is a despotism), be responsible for all the expenses of 
the club. Much of the wire-pulling and soreness conse- 
quent upon annual elections is eliminated by this happy 
provision. In other clubs each officer may envied by his 
subordinates; but, as Mr. Milton in his invaluable work 
goes on to suggest, who here will envy him whom 
the highest place exposes foremost to stand the opponents’ 
aim, and condemns to greatest share of endless payin 7 

| would not have it thought, however, that the unlucky 
favorite who has the greatness of the consolidated officers 
of the club thrust upon him does, in fact, bear all the 
expenses of the concern. Time would fail to tell of the 
loyal and patriotic citizens of the hill whose hearts and 
purses are always open to his occasional appeals. <A stroll 
through the billiard or bar rooms of the Mansion House, 
or a few moments’ lying in wait at the Post Office, is the 
potential measure of many dollars. In fact it sometimes 


becomes necessary to restrain the impetuous generosity 
of the “backers” lest there should really be that not-to- 
be-thought-of contingent—a surplus. 


In saying that the club organization is a ‘one man 
government,” | have done great injustice to another most 
diligent and indispensable official of the club who rejoices 
in the classic name of Epaphroditus Harrison, abbreviated 
to Paph by his more intimate friends—among whom are 
included the entire Litchfield species of the human race. 
| doubt if Mr. Harrison ever sprang from sea foam, unless 
possibly from the Black sea variety, for though most 
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emphatically a shining light in the club, his brightness is 
rather the luster of ebony than the brilliancy of silver. 
He is not an Apollo, a Beau Brummel nor a Murray, but 
Paph, peculiar and suz generis, like the club he serves. 
His character may be defined in a word as obliging. He 
carries messages, presides over the water pail and takes 
care of the bats, carrying them patiently to and from the 
field either on his sturdy back, or as is more commonly 
reported, in his mouth, which latter mode of conveyance 
is said to be the reason why so many are annually lost. 
This last tradition must be considered a superstition 
merely, but it is certain that the receptacles he uses for 
the safe keeping of the club paraphernalia are almost as 
strange as the abyssinal gulf where rumor keeps them. 
Out of rat holes,and from under steps and piazzas and be- 
hind bars and mangers, the bats issue at the appointed time 
in readiness for victory. But Paph is helpful in other ways 
than as a store-room. He is a servant whose energies 
never tire, a partizan whose loyalty never falters, a 
(theoretical) backer whose hope and pluck never fails, an 
eulogist whose tongue never sleeps. Poor Paph! he 
would die without the Duttons, and we are not sure that 
the Duttons could live without him. 

We had intended to give some sketch of the many 
enthusiastic backers of the nine, and a brief resumé of its 
very peculiar discipline and glorious history, but our 
courage fails us before such a gigantic task, and we leave 
to abler hands a subject so worthy of the ablest. 
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COLLEGE TALKS, No. II. 


Dip it ever occur to you, my philosophic friend, when 
you were dwelling upon the peculiarities of student charac- 
ter that certain members of every class harbor a vast deal of 
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unnecessary hatred toward certain other members? Ex- 
ternally, of course, we are a band of jolly brothers. The 
uninitiated observer in the New Haven House balcony, 
who derives his idea of student life from the appearance 
of the fence on a summer eve, doesn’t dream that the 
happy young beings before him who insist that they smoke 
so many pipes and sing so many glees can entertain any 
but the kindliest feelings toward one another. But you, 
who have become one of those jolly, pipe-smoking, vlee- 
singing dogs, know better. You know that beneath the 
prevailing superficial good-fellowship there exists a great 
deal of heart-burning and downright hatred. You have 
seen men estranged by some trifling circumstance in 
the early part of their course who have allowed the breach 
to become wider and wider until, when they have come 
to part on class day, they have felt almost like hypocrites 
in taking one another’s hands. You cannot have failed to 
notice, too, that there is nothing, generally speaking, to 
justify the hatred which they feel toward each other. Take 
any specimen you please—not one of your own enemies, for 
you will be a little prejudiced yourself in that case, but 
one whom some body else hates cordially—and look at 
his character minutely. Do you find anything of the 
Mephistopheles in him? On the contrary, he may be 
pronounced a very fine fellow. He is probably truthful, 
independent, generous, and a faithful friend. [f you hap- 
pen to know anything of his home relations, you will dis- 
cover that he has amiable qualities which endear him to 
his family circle. He may, perhaps, (who knows ?) be ex- 
hibiting in his daily life qualities which are almost heroic. 
He probably doesn’t tell you that he is practicing a self- 
denial which only a man of noble character could prac- 
tice, he doesn’t tell you that he is fighting against circum- 
stances with the desperate and determined courage of a 
warrior who is bound to hew a way through the ranks of 
his enemies, but such, very likely, is the case. It is the 
case with very many quiet individuals around you. Most 
men don’t wear their hearts on their sleeves “ for daws to 
peck at.” Is it not then strange, [| ask, that men 
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whose characters are in some respects so admirable should 
be hated, and should in turn hate others of as good quali- 
ties as their own? Don’t you involuntarily feel that two 
enemies of this kind should be friends? Yes, when you 
pass some one with whom your own relations are not of 
the pleasantest nature, don’t you feel that if both of you 
could divest yourself of your prejudices and look into one 
another’s breasts there would be no more estrangement 
but that heart would leap to heart in sympathy?) When 
we come to look at the matter there are really very few 
persons in this world whom we have any right to hate. 
There are very few whose characters are so ugly that we 
must needs hatethem. There are many so weak, perhaps, 
that we cannot refrain from a feeling of contemptuous 
pity for them, so disagreeable that we may not court their 
society, or so wanting in true manhood as to forfeit all our 
respect ; but there are very few who are characterized by 
that devilish and unscrupulous malice which excites in- 
stinctive hatred in all with whom they come in contact. 
You must conclude, | think, that men hate their con- 
ceptions of their enemies rather than the real personages 
themselves, and if you are willing to examine the grounds 
of your own feelings of personal hostility with the same 
candor with which you inspect those of other people, you 
will probably find that they are equally unreliable. 

Did you ever ask yourself what is the cause of this 
hatred which exists between men who should know one 
another better? Do you suppose that it is due to the 
trifling rivalry for college honors or to the collision of 
college politics? Doubtless these may have started the 
evil, but, believe me, generous and cultivated young men 
don’t hate others because they have had more success in 
getting upon committes of greater or less importance, or 
because they may have beaten in a fair and open contest 
for honors. All that such rivalry can effect is to excite 
a slight jealousy which leaves the mind open to any 
influences calculated to promote ill-feeling. Just at this 
point, it appears to me, the real cause of the mischiet 
appears. Some of your not-too-delicate classmates, who 
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know that A and B are at the present moment feeling an 
interest of rather a peculiar kind in one another, make it a 
point to notice whatever remarks each may make of the 
other, and to report them with all the exaggerations and 
misconstructions of a police spy. Do you say that each 
has no business to discuss the other, to make comments 
upon his conduct or to form estimates of his character ? 
When you say this you are preaching what some men 
consider Christian morality, but you are commanding 
something as contrary to the laws of nature as Canute’s 
famous veto to the tide—and, let me say, something about 
as futile. Man is a reasoning being. By the very nature 
of his mind he is constantly educing general principles 
from observation of particular phenomena. Now will 
you say that he must refuse to let his thoughts dwell upon 
a class of facts which have the highest degree of interest 
for people in all stages of mental development, from the 
child up to the metaphysician? In that case you would 
be placing a premium upon imbecility, for you would para- 
lyze at a blow the activity of the human mind. But must 
aman think and not talk? No! it is only men of a rare 
self-control acquired by long practice, and generally crafty 
and deceittul men, who can lock their thoughts about 
other people in their bosoms. Provided we are not 
indulging in malice or in depreciation, we have just the 
same right to reason from a man’s actions to the peculiar- 
ity of his character which they illustrate, as we have 
to reason upon any other class of phenomena. But we 
are not obliged to go and tell him our conclusions. Good 
heavens! If all the world knew what their dear friends, 
fathers, brothers, children and lovers were saying about 
them, what a Pandemonium this little orb would become ! 
Now some such state of affairs those busy-bodies are 
helping to bring about who .officiously report to A what 
B is saying of him, and again to B what A, in an explosion 
of anger, replies. You, my dear sir, calm and moderate 
as you are, often say carelessly of a friend something 
which you do not mean, or, if you mean it at the time, 
you change your opinion afterwards, or, if your words 
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accurately describe some little unpleasant trait which has 
for the moment annoyed you, in your calm judgment 
you regard the defect merely as a spot upon the sun which 
does not sensibly diminish its splendor. But your friend 
hears of your remarks in an exaggerated and disconnected 
form; he supposes that you mean what you say; he isn't 
aware of your change of opimon; he isn’t aware of your 
estimate of his other qualities; his vanity is touched, and 
he begins to regard you with a cordial hatred which you 
soon learn to reciprocate. The real mischief-maker in 
this case is the go-between. You find it hard to admit 
this fact because this go-between may be a very nice kind 
of fellow in his way, and quite unconscious of the odious 
part he is playing. He isn’t aware, perhaps, that he is 
violating his honor in reporting what is said in his presence, 
with an implied confidence in his integrity, as grossly as 
would the paroled soldier who should once more take up 
arms against his too-confiding foe. He wouldn't sign a false 
church paper, or wilfully reveal what he had promised in 
so many words not to tell. But his faculties are, perhaps, 
too obtuse, or his moral education too defective to allow 
him to suspect that he is bound in morality to respect 
another's confidence as he would an oath, and bound the 
more in honor that no pledge is exacted from him. Don't, 
then, my dear sir, tattle, and don’t let any one else tattle 
to you. Of one thing you may be sure; that he who 
doesn’t respect another’s confidence will notrespect yours. 
And if he should, you have no right, as a gentleman, to 
listen to what another man says of you without designing 
his remark to come to your ears. You might with the same 
propriety listen at a man’s key-hole or read his letters as 
to allow your chum or friend to pour into your ear what 
he has heard of you at another man’s fireside, or in the 
unrestrained intercourse of the table. If you are not 
curious as to your classmates’ opinion of you, there are 
few of them whom you will have to regard as your enemies. 
If they are not equally considerate, the misfortune as well 
as the fault will be their own. 
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NOTABILIA. 


It is a matter for congratulation that a precedent has 
been established in the Kelly case which promises to 
students in the future a partial enjoyment, at least, of the 
rights which are commonly supposed to belong to Ameri- 
can citizens. As our readers are doubtless aware, the suit 
has been compromised by a payment of $50 to Mr. Watson, 
accompanied by a letter of apology from Kelly. The 
lesson to be drawn from this result is obvious. If we 
would be secure from the insolence of petty public officials 
we must not hesitate to apply rigidly all legal measures 
for redress. It is the curse of our democratic institutions 
that persons who are invested with certain public duties 
do not know their places. They imagine that instead of 
being public servants they are public masters. <A Post 
Office clerk appears to labor under the delusion that 
that he is conferring a favor upon you in giving you your 
mail. A town official that he may or may not give you 
the right of suffrage at his pleasure, and a police officer 
that he has unbounded authority over your person and 
movements. It is, of course, more agreeable to pay a fine 
than to appear in the public prints in connection with a 
lawsuit. But if every student who is arrested for tossing 
a ball from one part of the college grounds to another, 
who is clubbed for offering to go bail, who is throttled for 
happening to be on the street on the night of Freshman 
initiation or who, finally, like Mr. Watson, is knocked 
senseless for no reason at all, will only have the energy 
to prosecute his assailant to the full extent of the law, he 
will be doing his part effectually to secure protection to 
his successors. There are certain public duties which we 
have no right to shirk. Such a duty we believe to be a 
legal resistance to any illegal arrest. 

The position which Yale has taken with regard to the 
regatta, is one which we are persuaded will commend 
itself more and more to the sober judgment of the under- 
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graduates and alumni. It would, of course, be highly 
desirable to have a race and to give our fine crew a chance 
of regaining by fair pulling the laurels which were lost by 
the technicalities of last year. But it must always be 
remembered that the race is supposed to be a friendly 
contest between gentlemen. If we would retain its dis- 
tinctive character we must insist upon a due civility in 
the preliminary negotiations as well as upon fair play in 
the race itself. Now, as a matter of fact, our challenge, 
which was sent Dec. 10, 1870, and which by the standard 
of sporting civility even—to say nothing of that which 
might be supposed to exist at Harvard—should have been 
answered within a fortnight, received no sort of attention 
until Feb. 24, 1871, when it was voted that our request for 
an immediate answer was “ unprecedented.” The absurd- 
ity involved in voting so bald a truism did not conceal the 
rather impertinent spirit which dictated the vote. The 
President of the Yale Boat Club having done another * un- 
precedented ” thing, in explaining to the Boston Advertiser 
that a challenged club which refuses to commit itself places 
the challenging party at a great disadvantage, was notified 
Mar. 7, that his challenge of Dec. 10 had come to hand and 
would receive attention “in atew weeks.” At this point 
the sentiment in Yale had become pretty general that it 
was hardly worth while to chase up so slippery antagonists 
any further. The search was getting to be very much 
like that for the owner of some primary school-book, on 
the first page of which you are told that if his “name you 
wish to see,” you must “turn to page 103”; and again 
when you have turned to the identical page, you are told 
‘if you wish to find ” that will-o’-the-wisp, you must “ turn 
to page 109,” etc. In the course of “a few weeks,” how- 
ever, the President did hear from Harvard in the shape of 
an invitation to send delegates to a convention designed to 
form ‘ta union regatta of American colleges.” While the 
avowed purpose for which this convention was called, viz: 
to secure “ fair play,” was cordially reciprocated by the 
Yale Boat Club, and the delicate way in which the Har- 
vard oarsmen aimed to secure this result, by getting up 
on their own responsibility a convention in which Yale 
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should play a subordinate part, was tully appreciated, at the 
same time in view of the extraordinary course of Har- 
vard in reference to our challenge it was voted zo¢ to send 
delegates to Springfield. Shortly after this the Yale crew 
disbanded, since the failure of Harvard to answer their 
challenge during a period of four or five months had left 
little expectation that she would answer it at all. When, 
however, it became evident that the “ regatta of American 
colleges’ made a somewhat larger appearance upon paper 
than it was very likely to make in reality, Harvard 
answered its long-neglected challenge in terms which the 
Yale Boat Club construed as a virtual non-acceptance. 
A communication in accordance with this construction 
was returned, and at the same time it was distinctly stated 
that no further acceptance of the challenge would be re- 
cognized. At this late date, however, (May 28) when the 
annual examinations were impending, when the crew were 
entirely out of training and when it was impossible to 
procure a boat before the end of the year, Harvard mag- 


nanimously offered to row a race at any time, place and 
for any distance that Yale might name. Had it been 


Yale’s policy to display finesse instead of seeking to 
arrange a race upon honorable conditions, it would have 
been easy to name a day in the fall when several of Har- 
vard’s crew would have lett college. As it was, she sim- 
ply declined to recede from her former position. We do 
not know how far Harvard men generally control their 
boating matters, but we should prefer to believe that 
the extraordinary policy which we have sketched has been 
directed by a few individuals, rather than by the general 
voice of the college. None can regret more than our- 
selves the suspension of the races. But for our own part, 
though we were morally certain of victory in every case, 
we should decline to row with any boat club which should 
trifle with a challenge in the same manner in which Har- 
vard has trifled with ours. And if Harvard should treat 
any tuture challenge as she has treated this, we believe 
that Yale will maintain the same position that she occupies 
to-day. , 
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The difficulty with Harvard has not been at all simpli- 
fied by the violence of the Advocate on the one hand and 
of the College Courant on the other. The effect of this 
wordy war, however, has been mainly noticeable at Har- 
vard, where the opinion seems to be prevalent that the 
College Courant, which is as much an outside journal as the 
Boston Advertiser, is conducted by undergraduates of Yale 
College and is the especial organ of her boating interests. 
As to the merits of the controversy, it may be said that both 
papers have been about equally abusive, but that the 
Advocate struck the first blow. It may be rather an un- 
gracious act not to support fully so vigorous a champion 
of Yale as the editor of the Courant, but we must confess 
that these exhibitions are little to our taste. If it suits 
the undergraduate mind at Harvard to have its little 
advocate, like a police-court lawyer, try to strengthen a 
weak cause by violent and coarse abuse of the opposite 
party, we do not know any reason why it should be denied 
so innocent a pleasure. At any rate the ‘“ you-are-another” 
principle has little to recommend it in point of dignity 
or effectiveness. It is quite an erroneous notion to sup- 
pose that the one who scolds the loudest in contests of this 
kind comes off the first best. The most effective way to 
meet abuse of a certain kind is to take no notice of it 
whatever. We regard it as highly creditable to Yale that 
her undergraduate opinion, as expressed in her college 
publications, has been marked by so much moderation 
and justice. We cannot attribute so fair a state of mind 
to the great body of Harvard students. For their singu- 
lar demand to be informed if the Yale Boat Club authorized 
or endorsed “ Worcester Once More” would seem to im- 
ply that the articles in the Advocate of Oct. 14 were au- 
thorized and endorsed by themselves. 

Probably no greater swindle was ever perpetrated upon 
this community than the recent “show ” of Barnum’s. It 
is almost worth while to come to college in Connecticut 


in order to be duped by the most celebrated imposter of 


this state and country. We notice in one of our pictorial 
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exchanges an elaborate illustrative account of the show, 
evidently paid for, from which we clip the following sen- 
tence, which could only have emanated from the brain of 
Barnum himself. “ As a moral instructor of youth it oc- 
cupies a high position, and Sabbath school teachers have 
found in its historical department a valuable aid in their 
Scriptural studies.” The “ historical department,” so far 
as it has reference to “ Scriptural studies,” consists of a 
blasphemous representation in wax-work figures of the 
Lord’s Supper. A prominent object of Scriptural interest 
was Judas, whom an irreverent Irishman was bidding to 
take an apple out of his mouth at the time we saw him. 
Probably the captivating sentence above attracted the 
numerous Sunday school teachers whom we saw mingled 
with the motley crowd in the mammoth tent. 

It is rumored, on how good authority we do not know, 
that the usual class histories will not be forthcoming on 
Presentation day. There are certain college customs 
which should not be allowed to die out, but the reading 
of class histories is one which is more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. It would seem as if the 
parting moments of a class should be undisturbed by any 
influences which are calculated to mar the enjoyment of 
the occasion. But with how much pleasure can some 
prematurely graduated student, who returns to take a final 
leave of his class, look back upon parting festivities which 
consist in a great part of scurrilous abuse of himself and 
of other unfortunates ? Even if the histories were approx- 
imately accurate they would be still open to objections ot 
the strongest kind. For what right has one man to recite to 


a promiscuous audience the faults, weaknesses and, it may 
be, crimes of another? By what right is the confidence 


of familiar intercourse violated and the common decencies 
of life outraged? But when the wit of class-historians 
takes that exceedingly delicate form of representing a 
class deacon as a Lothario, or of lowering the character of 
reputable men by an ingenious perversion of facts innocent 
enough in themselves, they become nuisances of the first 
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order. When we add that we have heard allusions in 
class histories, which ought to have brought the blush of 
shame to every undergraduate who had a sister or mother 
present at the exercises, we have said enough to show that 
they are anachronisms which the advancing culture of the 
present day will not long tolerate. Whether they are 
abolished this year, or the next, or five years hence, they 
will as certainly pass away as grosser and more brutal 
college customs have passed away before them. It is 
strange that men have so little independence that they 
cannot judge of a custom on its merits, but suppose that 
they are bound to adhere as closely to precedent, as the 
crowd to the example of the chief in the old game ot 
‘Follow the Leader.” For instance, no one has had the 
spirit, till this year, to refuse the class cup, though for 
some time it has hardly been an enviable honor, but now 
that it has been once declined the impropriety of the 
bestowal is generally recognized. So, too, class cradles 
are still given in some institutions, and, in some of our 
smaller colleges, mock programmes still make their appear- 
ance. Of the three customs, that of class histories is the 
worst, though it seems to have the most vitality. 


A proposition has been made to establish a new period- 
ical which shall print the various prize pieces of the year. 
Provided individuals can be found philanthropic enough 
to lose a considerable amount of money for the sake of pre- 
serving the perishable productions of genius, there seems 
to be no reason why the idea should not be carried out. 
The proposed plan, however, is too extensive and needs 
material modification. Very few college productions are 
really worth printing, besides the Townsend essays and, 
perhaps, some few prize compositions. If Freshman or 
Sophomore debate pieces were printed, for instance, we 
should ‘have an array of eloquence as oppressive as that 
reported in the Congressional Globe. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from May gto June 6. ‘The month has passed by quietly 
with only a few breaks. It opened sadly. On the morning of May 
10, as we met in the chapel for morning prayers, the President told us 
that during the previous night death had entered the Senior Class for 
the first time during its career, and Mr. Wm. S. Moody had been 
taken away. His sickness was painful and serious almost from the out- 
set. The arrival of his family seemed to revive him. But all efforts 
were unavailing, and on Wednesday morning about 1 o’clock he breathed 
his last. He has left to his classmates and to the college an admirable 
example and a precious memory. ‘The funeral services were held in 
the chapel at noon, and were conducted by Prof. Porter, after which 
the remains were carried to the depot, accompanied by the Senior Class 
in a procession, headed by some of the members of the faculty. The 
following resolutions have been adopted by the Yale Base Ball Club, of 


which Mr. Moody was the Treasurer : 


Whereas, God has removed from us Wm. S.. Moody, an officer of 
this Club,— 

Resolved, That we bear testimony to the deceased as having been a 
most courteous, faithful and efficient officer. 

Resolved, ‘That this testimonial of our respect and sympathy be for- 
warded to the family of the deceased, and published in the Yate Lit. 
and Courant. 


The weather has been most oppressively warm of late, and the green 
in front of the colleges is occupied at all hours by bands of students in 
all stages of discomfort, lying under the trees. We notice ina recent 


“« 


Courant that “*’71 has voted to have a class uniform consisting of a 
white beaver and rattan cane.” One might imagine at first that this 
costume would be rather slender, but when, in addition to the well 
known modesty and retiring disposition of the Senior Class, we take into 
account the almost unendurable heat of the atmosphere, we cannot ven- 


« 


ture to condemn their choice. We have been visited by a few ‘‘shows”’ 


during the month. Jefferson, Miss Krebs, Miss Glyn, and 
Barnum 


Have secured the most patronage. Perhaps we ought to give the latter 
a more extended notice. Some weeks previous to his arrival we re- 
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ceived a number of editors’ tickets. Hence we promised ourselves 
much unalloyed pleasure. Nor were we disappointed. We were met 


at the entrance by Mr. Barnum himself, and politely shown over the 


entire establishment. The collection of animals is truly astonishing, 


The giraffe and polar bear were especially interesting. We should 
have enjoyed watching the antics of the white lions, but he hurried us 
along to see the wax figures. How lifelike they were! We were on 
the point of speaking to the sleeping beauty, when suddenly the air was 
filled with strains of melodious sweetness. We seemed to rise above 
the level of earth and to hear the music of the spheres: and yet the 
band by which these harmonies were produced is simply a minor con- 
tribution to the grand whole. We were escorted to the ampitheatre, 
placed in luxuriant arm-chairs, provided with tempting refreshment 
introduced to the giant, and then the circus began. We had never lis- 
tened to such a clown before; the jokes seemed as spontancous as they 
were original. One performance was unique. ‘Two donkeys were 
brought into the ring and every body who chose, could ride them as long 
and as fast as he wished. We did not like to abuse the generosity of 
Mr. Barnum and so we did not take advantage of his kind offer. We 
noticed that almost all the spectators felt just as we did. We recom- 
mend this idea, however, to other shows of a similar character. With 
all thy getting get two donkeys, and until the novelty wears off you will 
find them a great attraction. ‘Time would fail us to describe this 
admirable entertainment. When we were fairly glutted with enjoyment 
and felt that Mr. Barnum might have other duties, we thanked him for 
his attention and he took us back to the colleges in his own carriage. 
We can give the performance nothing but praise. If you want to 
study anything in nature or art, which is pure or lovely or of good 
report, and which is exhibited in a polite and generous way, without 
noise or crowd or confusion, become an editor and go to Barnum’s. 
While we are upon the subject of public exhibitions, we must not for- 
get the 


Anniversary of the Theological Seminary, 


Which took place at the College Street Church on the morning of May 
18. Owing to some blunder, the stage was not erected until the con- 
gregation was assembled, but the matter was soon set right by the 
appearance of the carpenters. The following was the Order of Exer- 
cises: 1. Anthem by the Choir. 2. Prayer. 3. The Scientific 
Method in Theology ; Theodore Lansing Day, M.A., Newton, Mass. 

The Theology of the Apostle John; Lauren Matthew Foster, Meri- 
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den. 5. The Element of Beauty in Nature, its use to the Preacher; 
Edward Pierpont Herrick, New Haven. 6. Doctrinal Preaching ; 
Charles Winthrop Fifield, B.A., Concord, N. H. 7. Secresy in its 
Moral Aspects; Charles Wesley Drake, Elkhart, Ill. 8. Parties in the 
Roman Catholic Church on the question of the Temporal Power; 
John Kinne Hyde DeForest, B.A., Lyme. 9. Hymn. 10. The 


Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; Alexander Johnston, B.A., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 11. The Work of the Holy Spirit in the Church; David 
Evan Jones, Olyphant, Pa. 12, The Commercial View of the Pastoral 
Office; William Woodmansee, B.A., Denmark, lowa. 13. A Day in 


the Life of a Missionary; Cornelius Beach Bradley, B.A., Bangkok, 


Siam. 14. Evolutionism in Natural History as related to Christianity ; 
James Brainerd Tyler, M.A., New Haven. 15. Ethical Preaching ; 
Alfred Van Cleve Johnson, B.A., New York City. 16. Hymn. 17. 
Benediction. The essays were, for the most part, carefully written and 
interesting. In the afternoon the alumni meeting was held in the chapel 
of the Centre Church, Dr. Budington acting as Moderator. Remarks 
were made by Pres. Butterfield, Drs, Bliss, Clapp and Palmer, and Rev. 
Messrs. Taylor, Harson, Beckwith, Holmes and Bacon. The Secre- 
tary’s report was read by Prof. Day. The collation was highly agreea- 
ble, and was served up by ladies in some of the rooms of the Seminary. 
Pres. Smith, of Dartmouth, delivered the address to the graduates in 
the evening at the Centre Church, The attendance was very good but 
very small. On the same day were concluded the exercises of the 


4, A. &, Convention, 


Held at Middletown on the 17th and 18th. Fifteen chapters were repr e- 
sented. The appointees for the ensuing year are Hon. W. S. Groesbeck, 
President ; Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, Orator, with James R. Doolittle 
as alternate ; Manton Marble, Poet, with Rev. Frank Terrell as alter- 
nate. ‘The next convention will take place at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
the headquarters of the Peninsular Chapter. ‘The exercises were as 
follows: Music by the Seventh Regiment Band; Prayer, by ]. W. Barn- 
hardt; Poem, by Rev. David H. Ela; Oration, by Rev. E. E. Hale; 
Fraternity Song; Benediction, The exercises were interesting and 
were listened to with great attention. The affair closed with a spread 
at the McDonough House, where after eating and toasting and singing, 
the members of the fraternity made merry until a late hour. The dele- 
gates from Yale were C. H. Board, ’71, B. L. Holt, ’72, and 8S. J. 
Elder, ’73. 
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The Freshmen Societies 


Have elected their campaign committees and mean business. Sigma 
Eps. has made the following selection of officers: H. B. B. Stapler 
(Pres.), C. W. Clark, E. H. Dickerman, A. M. Dodge, D. R. Howe, 
B. Johnson, F. H. Olmsted, Seymour and R. Waldron. The Delta 
Kap. committee consists of the following men: P. Barnes (Pres.), G. 
Bushnell, S. T. Dennis, T. G. Evans, G. E. Munroe, H. H. Ragan, H. 
S. Robbins and T. P. Wickes. Gamma Nu enters the list with the 
following committee: W. K. Harrison (Pres.), J. A. Butler, G. L. 
Fox, D. A. Kennedy, J. Leal, J. C. Sellers, W. Spaulding and E. 
Zacher. Members of ’75, beware how you make a mistake which 
will ruin your college course! ‘The Freshmen have selected this com- 
mittee for their class supper: S, W. Grover (Chairman), W. A. Coffin, 
H. W. Farnam, R. Johnson, F. H. Olmsted, J. M. Townsend, E. H. 
Dickerman, W. S. Halsted, D. A. Kennedy, W. Peck and J. Willson. 
The 


Base Ball 


Season has fairly opened, and we may say that it has opened well. Our 
nine played their first game of the year with the Mutuals of New York 
at Hamilton Park on May 10, ‘The attendance was large and the 
grounds were in fine condition, ‘The game was in all respects satistac- 
tory, though we were beaten by a score of 20 to 10, The nine played 
well, doing wonders at the bat. The result was especially valuable for 
the encouragement which it gave to the members of the nine and to 
the college in general. And this effect was enhanced by the following 
game with the Ecktords, which was played on the same grounds on 
Wednesday, May 17. Although as usual the game opened badly for 
Yale, the nine picked up bravely and came out ahead at last by a score 
of 17 to 14. We have rarely witnessed a more closely contested and 
exciting game. On Saturday, May 20, the nine played a return game 
with the Mutuals in Brooklyn. Accidents will happen, even in the best 
organized ball clubs, and we were sent back to New Haver with the 
melancholy tale of 28 to 3. The nine has since been in constant prac- 
tice and is eager for an opportunity to retrieve its fortune. But for 
some reason or other all the recently attempted matches have failed to 
ignite. ‘There have been, however, several minor games. On Satur- 
day, May 27, the Freshmen attempted to win the champion flag which 
has been in the possession of the Juniors for over two years. ‘The 


attempt was unsuccessful by a score of 28 to 18. The ’73 ball club 
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has been challenged by the Harvard Sophomores, but is not in a condi- 
tion to play them and was compelled to decline. The University nine 
propose to play a match with the Harmonics of Brooklyn on Saturday, 


June 17, at the Park. 
Boating Matters 


Have been unusually lively of late. Meetings have been held two or 
three times a week and we have seen, for the first time during our 
course, a free discussion among all the members of the college. In 
regard to a race with Harvard, the result of hours of talk and dispute 
may be stated in a few words, A letter received from Harvard on 
May 18, desired us to row at the Union Regatta or else to follow the 
old custom, and row at Worcester. We had previously declined to do 
the former and had long since resolved not to do the latter. It was 
decided almost unanimously to notify Harvard that their letter was 
construed as a non-acceptance of our old challenge of Dec. 10; and 
that our crew having disbanded, in consequence of Harvard’s long 
silence, could not now enter a race. In reply to this letter we have, 
with astonishing promptness, received another communication from 
Cambridge. This challenges the Yale crew to row on any course, any 
distance, at any date, But so much time has elapsed since the crew 
ceased to train, that we can only make our last letter final. Capt. 
McCook has been sent to Harvard to discuss matters with the crew 
and to try to come to an understanding with them in regard to a race 
next year. The condition of our finances is at length made clear. 
Mr. Bone has issued a complete and satisfactory report. The total 
expenditures of the year are $4773.85, and there remains a deficit of 
$390.69. Mr. Bone has advanced the amount required to balance the 
account, and the assets remaining will probably be collected before long. 
The race with the Atalantas has been broken off in consequence of the 
disbanding of our crew. ‘The excitement in regard to our race with 


Harvard has taken away our attention from the 
Regatta 


Which is to come off on Tuesday, July 11. Considerable trouble has 
been caused by the gentleman to whom the control of the race for the 
Southworth Cup has been entrusted. As he refuses at present to allow 
any but academical undergraduates to compete for the prize, it will 
probably be necessary that two single scull races be rowed upon the 


same day. ‘The matter of answering the conditions and details of the 
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race should be left to the officers of the University Boat Club, who m 
are certainly best fitted for such a duty. The Regatta Ball is to be W 
given upon the evening of the same day. Every thing has been th 
arranged with a view to make this the most satisfactory and enjoyable Ww 
occasion of the kind which Yale has ever witnessed. The printing and st 
engraving will be done by Tiffany in the best manner. The music will tl 
be furnished by Lander’s Band. It is proposed to decorate the hall in v 
an appropriate and graceful style, and it is hinted that a new feature i 
is to be added in the shape of refreshments. ‘The committee are hard / 
at work and we trust that their efforts will be appreciated and that the f 
college will unite in making this closing celebration of the year the | 
jolliest of all. ‘The following gentlemen compose the committee: C. 
H. Clark, ’71, J. Wales, ’71; F. S. Dennis, ’72, H. S. Payson, ’72; 
S. L. Boyce, ’73, F. S. Wicks, ’73; R. S. Bussing, ’74, ‘T. P. Wickes, 


"74.3 G. M. Keasby, S. S. S., and R. W. Davenport, S. S$. S. Floor 
Manager, C. H. Clark, ’71. A few 


Trifles 


Demand notice. The services in the college chapel were conducted on 
May 14 by Rev. Mr. Merriam of Norwich; on May 28 by Prof. 
Porter in the morning and by Rev. Mr. Hermance in the afternoon ; 
on May 21 by Prof. Hoppin in the morning and by the President in 
the afternoon; on June 4 by Prof. Day in the morning: and by the 
President in the afternoon.—May 10 the trial of “‘ Peeler” Kelly took 
place, and he was obliged to make a satisfactory apology to Mr. 
Watson for his unreasonable assault and to pay him fifty dollars.— 
The University nine have been photographed in their new uniform. 
The pictures are only passably good.—Samuel Linsley of Branford 
has presented the Historical Society of New Haven with a ‘‘ View of 
Yale College and the College Chapel.”—'T he first prize for the solution 
of astronomical problems in the Senior Class, was awarded to A, A. 
Moulton; the second to R. P. Maynard.—Lord Tenterdon and Prof. 
Bernard, of the “‘ High Joints,’’ visited the colleges on May 10 and 
were entertained by the President.—Prof. Baldwin of the Law School 
is lecturing to the Seniors upon Constitutional Law.—The Seniors have 
had photographs taken of their Liv. Board, the Glee Club and Delta 
Kappa Epsilon.—A stone has been carved for the ’71 class ivy, on the 
west side of Brothers Library.—Mr. Brewster addresses the Berkeley 
Association every Friday evening.—The Glee Club are to give another 
concert on June 14 in Stamford.—After hope deferred had made the 


hearts of Juniors sick it was announced to them that the expected Ger- 
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man Histories could not be procured, and that the German Readers 
which they had been using for a text book, would be continued until 
the end of the term, ‘Those who bought up the few copies of Schiller 
which were in town at the close of last vacation, are consoling them- 
selves for the outlay, with the idea that they possess the last relics of 
the genius of that gifted poet.—The Reading Room has been furnished 
with Argand burners, very much to the satisfaction of evening occu- 
pants. We notice two additions to its list of periodicals—the Brook- 
lyn Daily Union and Harpers’ Weekly, The room now contains 
fifty-five magazines and reviews, twenty-eight newspapers, seven foreign 
periodicals and twenty-two religious papers.—The Juniors have lately 
been allowed to run the telescope in the tower of the Atheneum, and 
some of the class may be seen there nightly searching after new lumina- 
ries. —T'wo Yale men lately made a trip into Litchfield County, and 
profess to have received the heartiest welcome from the inhabitants of a 
lovely village. ‘They are not very communicative upon the subject, 
but from their improved appearance and good spirits, we should recom- 
mend another trip of a similar character.—W. Beebe, ’73, was lately 
rescued from drowning by some members of his class; —We are glad to 
notice the return of F, Pettee, ’72, to his college duties, after an 
absence of nearly a year.—Prof. Dana has recently written an essay 
containing suggestions for a trip of a few weeks in Switzerland.—The 
third term catalogue has appeared.—Church’s Damascus has been re- 
moved from the Art Gallery.—On May 20, Hon. Samuel Fallows, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, visited the colleges. — 
C. Astor Bristed (Carl Benson), of New York, has sent $500 to Presi- 
dent Woolsey to be expended in the purchase of books for the clerical 
and philosophical departments. —Prof. Whitney has been appointed one 
of the Directors of the Philological Association.—Prof. Porter delivered 
a few congratulatory remarks at the laying of the corner stone of the 
new Dwight Place Church on May 27.—The ation recently con- 
tained an article by Prof. Dana, upon the needs of Yale College, and 
in the last issue of the same paper we notice an article by Prof. Gilman 
on the propriety and feasability of admitting into the corporation a 
formal representation of the graduates.—Many students attended the 
consecration of the Church of the Redeemer on May 25. Pres. Wool- 
sey took part in the exercises.——-The warm weather has caused all the 
boating portion of the community to make for the harbor and the 
sound. A party of Seniors recently visited Milford in a sail-boat, and 
we understand that in ’73 a regular yacht club has been organized.— 
North College is to have the luxury of steam heaters next term.—The 
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Freshmen were matriculated on May 29.—The examination for the 
Woolsey Scholarship took place on May 29 and 30. Only eight men 
presented themselves as candidates.—The faculty refused to excuse the 
students from recitations to attend the anniversary of the Theological 
Seminary, whereupon the students were mightily displeased.—The 
Townsend candidates handed in their essays on Wednesday, May 31.— 
Prof. Porter will deliver the address before the Connecticut Beta of the 
®, B. K, at Hartford on June 11. The poet for the occasion is Wil- 
liam Henry Dyer.—]. H. Hincks, ’72, has been elected Superintendent 
of the Bethany Sunday School.—Two members of the Junior Class 
were hospitably entertained by Malley at his grand opening on May 11. 
His new store seems very attractive.—The Sunday School Concert of 
the First Baptist Church was held on June 4. H. G. Sanders, ’72, is 
its Superintendent, and the children were addressed by his father. 


Additional Memorabilia. 


Since the Lit. has been ‘‘ set up,” several events of general interest 
have occurred, and hence are inserted out of place. Of course the 


most important of these is the announcement of the 
Society Elections. 


On the evening of June 2 the following Freshmen received elections 
to A. B. £.: H. D. Bristol, E. H. Dickerman, G. L. Dickerman, A. 
M. Dodge, G. F. Doughty, E. R. Dunham, T. G. Evans, H. W. Far- 
nam, F, W. Foster, H. G. Fowler, G. M. Gunn, D. R. Howe, F. G. 
Ingersoll, H. A. James, R. W. Kelley, J. B. Moody, A. B. Nevin, H. 
H. Ragan, H. S. Robbins, Lewis Roberts, J. C. Sellers, J. S. Seymour, 
E. W. Southworth, H. B. B. Stapier, Russell Walden, C. H. Walker, 
C. D. Waterman, J. B. Whiting, Jared Willson, F. S. Witherbee and 
J. S. Wood. And on the same evening elections to ?, ©, ¥. were 
offered to T. M. Adams, Pearce Barnes, S. C. Bushnell, R. S. Bussing, 
H. H. Chittenden, C. W. Clark, T. DeW. Cuyler, T. S. Dennis, J. 
A. R. Dunning, T. W. Grover, W,. S. Halsted, H. P. Hatch, C. E. 
Humphrey, Frank Jenkins, Bradish Johnson, William Kelly, D. A. 
Kennedy, G. R. Kent, Cortes Maxwell, R. S. Miner, G. E. Munroe, 
F. H. Olmsted, R. H. Platt, A. B. Thacher, J. M. Townsend, Burt 
Van Horn, C. R. Walker, Ralph Wells and T. P. Wickes. On Tues- 
day evening, June 6, the following Sophomores received elections to 
A. K. E.: F. W. Adee, F. D. Allen, C. D. Ashley, G. 'T. Bliss, C. 
W. Bowen, J. A. Clemmer, A. Collins, ]. Day, S$. T. Dutton, W. W. 


s 
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Flagg, E. KE. Gaylord, G. Greene, C. S. Hemingway, J. C. Hubbard, 
W. St. J. Jones, I. N. Judson, W. Lathe, E. J. Latimer, C. Lehmer, 
W. F. McCook, S. Merritt, J. B. Mills, A. B. Morrill, F. Palmer, J. 
P, Peters, S. O. Prentice, J. P. Platt, J. A. Robson, C. A. Russell, D. 
S. Schaff, F. B. Tarbell, F. S. Wicks, R. Williams and F. H. Wright. 
¥. YT. elected the following men upon the same evening: E. Alexander, 
4. H. Allen, L. B. Almy, T. A. Bent, A. T. Bacon, S. L. Beckley, 
W. W. Beebe, W. B. Bininger, S. L. Boyce, E. A. Bradford, L. Car- 
ter, J. C. Chamberlain, S. S, Clark, H. B. Frissell, F. Goode, J. W. 
Gott, G. V. Gould, C. R. Grubb, J. O. Heald, W. A. Houghton, F. 
W. Howard, D. W. Huntington, L. W. Irwin, C. P. Latting, H. W. 
Lyman, H. O. Oaks, J. P. Ord, F. S. Parker, J. T. Perry, J. Poston, 
C. H. Thomas, J. H. Van Buren, W. E. Wheelock and S. W. Wil- 
liams. At the same date A. A, &. received the following Freshmen : 
G. L. Beaver, G. W. Benedict, E. T. Bradstreet, J. A. Butler, W. A. 
Coffin, W. L. Gordon, C. Ives, J. McDonald, W. Spaulding, G. W. 
Stone, E. E. Swallow, H. S. Vanderburgh, A. L. Whittemore, A. Wil- 
cox, J. Winters and E. Zacher. Together with these elections we 


notice that of the 
Speakers for Commencement, 


Which has been announced by the Professor of Rhetoric. The follow- 
ing Seniors have been selected: J. G. Blanding, San Francisco, Cal.; 
O. J. Bliss, Chicago, Ill.; C. E. Cuddeback, Port Jervis, N. Y.; C. B. 
Dudley, Maine, N. Y.; C. H. Hamlin, Plainville, Conn.; C. D. Hine, 
Lebanon, Conn.; H. E. Kinney, Griswold, Conn.; C. R. Lanman, 
Norwich Town, Conn.; H. Mansfield, New Haven, Conn.; W. W. 
Perry, Collinsville, Conn.; W. B. Riggs, Palmyra, N. Y.; W. R. 
Sperry, Meadville, N. Y.; G. M. Stoeckel, New Haven, Conn.; G., A. 
Strong, St. Louis, Mo.; T. Thacher, New Haven, Conn.; A. E. Todd, 
Ludlow, Mass.; N. H. Whittlesey, New Preston, Conn. June 7 was 
distinguished by three events. One of these was the 


Ball Match 


With the Athletics of Brooklyn, which took place in the afternoon at 
Hamilton Park. The game was a successful one, so far as Yale is con- 
cerned, but was not played with much animation by either side. Very 
little heavy batting was done—a fact which accounts for the scarcity of 
runs. ‘The game was a short one, however, and one can always watch 


59 
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a contest in which his side is ahead. ‘The score was 15 to 8 in favor of 

Yale. After the match the nines adjourned to the harbor to witness 
The Barge Races 

For the Phelps prizes. These prizes are $75 and the champion barge 


flags to the winning crew, and $25 to the second best. ‘The course was 


from Tomlinson’s bridge down the harbor, round a stake and return, a 


distance of three miles. Three crews entered—the Scientific, Sopho- 


more and Freshman. A tug boat was provided by the President of the 
Boat club for the officers of the club, ladies, members of the press and 
the Athletic and Yale ball nines. Owing to the excellent arrangements 
the usual delay was avoided, and the crews took their positions at half 
past five. ‘The Scientific crew won the inside, the Freshman the middle 
and the Sophomores the outside track. The Sophomores carried a 
handicap of 35 Ibs. ‘The crews caught the water well together, but the 
Freshman immediately drew ahead. Soon after the start two immense 
waves struck the ’73 barge, covering the crew with water and filling their 
boat, thus adding considerably to the weight of their previous handi- 
cap. ‘The Freshmen kept several boat lengths ahead of the Scientifics, 
who, in their turn, had a slight lead of the Sophomores, and had taken 
two strokes on the return before either of the others had turned the 
stake. They retained the lead during the whole race. The time was as 
follows: Freshman first, 22 min. 3 sec.; Scientific second, 22 min. 57 se 
Sophomores third, 23 min, 13 sec. ‘Those who are surprised that the 


°9 


73 crew were so badly beaten must remember that this crew labored 
under serious disadvantages in having the outside track where the water 
was rougher, in taking a handicap, and in shipping several hundred 
pounds of water. Still, the Freshmen rowed a plucky race and won a 
well earned victory. We hope that the result of this contest will give 
them new confidence; and incite the Sophomores to more thorough 
preparation for the July races. The following is the ’74 crew; R. S. 
Bussing (stroke), H. DeF. Weeks, C. D. Waterman, G. E. Munroe, J. 
A. R. Dunning, G. M. Gunn (bow). The S. S. S. crew contains the 
following men; R. W. Davenport (stroke), T. P. Nevins, F. Coggswell, 
H. F. Gause, ———— Smith and H. B. Sargent (bow). ’73’s crew con- 
tains W, W, Flagg (stroke), J. Day, W. F. McCook, C. S. Hemingway, 
D. Davenport and F. W. Adee (bow). The other event of May 
was the 


Glee Club Concert,: 


Which was held at Brewster Hall. The audience—consisting largely of 


students and their fair companions—in consequence of the storm was 
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much smaller than was expected. The carriages required by the ladies 
occasioned a little diversion, but everv one seemed to be satisfied with 
the result of the performance. The programme consisted of two parts, 
the first including—1. The March. 2. Gaudeamus. 3. Quartette— 
““Oh, how lovely the face of the Deep.” 4. Nellie was a Lady. 5. 
Warble—‘*‘ Oh, where is my Little Dog gone?” 6, Bass Solo—*‘ Give 
7. Serenade. 8. Warble—‘‘ Come, Rally 


5) 


me a Fresh’ning Breeze.’ 
To-Night.” The second part including—g. The Waltz. 10, Upi- 
dee. 11. Quartette—‘ Stars of the Summer Night.” 12. “A, B, 
C.” 13. Peter Gray. 14. Warble—‘‘ When the Matin Bells.” 15. 
Bag Pipe. 16. Good Night. The first two Warbles, the Bass Solo, 
“A,B, C,” Peter Gray and the Bag Pipes, were encored. Mr. 
Wickes elicited much applause in his rendering of the solos “‘ Give me 
a Fresh’ning Breeze ” and ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” And 
the first quartette, in our opinion the most beautiful piece of the even- 
ing, was very favorably received. For some reason the March did not 
lead off very brilliantly. We have heard it sung better by the same 
persons. In view of the damp evening, and the throat-strainings at the 
boat-race, and at recent society ceremonies of a boisterous character, 
this concert proves that the Club bids fair to maintain its excellent rep- 
utation. We wish it all success during its yacht trip in the summer 
vacation. 


Elections 


To Skull and Bones were accepted on Thursday evening, June 8, by 
the following gentlemen: R. E. Coe, W. L. Cushing, C. Deming, C. 
C. Deming, H. C. Deming, F. S. Dennis, J. H. Hincks, B. Hoppin, A. 
R. Merriam, G. F. Moore, E. T. Owen, H. S. Payson, C. B. Rams- 
dell, G. A. Spalding and T. S. Woolsey. No elections were refused. 


Ss. Ss. S. MEMORABILIA. 
Examinations. 


The annual examinations have already commenced and continue, one 
a week, till the twenty-fifth or eighth of this month, when recitations are 
suspended and an annual occurs every alternate day, till the eighth of 
July. This practice of having the annuals distributed through the third 
term, gives the Freshmen an examination every Saturday afternoon for 
the rest of the month. Resolutions requesting the faculty to change the 
time were brought before the class by some of the members, but were 
voted down. 
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Mr. Bush, a former member of the present Senior class, who received 
the recommendation for the West Point Cadetship from this district, 
left for the academy on the 28th of May.—The theses must be handed 
in on or before the 15th of June, by a recent vote of the Faculty.— 
During the stay of Prof. Bernard and Lord Tenterdon, members of the 
Joint High Commission, in New Haven, they spent an hour in going 
through the various departments of the Scientific School, taking notes 
of what they saw and expressing themselves highly pleased.—'The back 
compositions of the Juniors were brought in with considerable haste by a 
vote of the Faculty that no member of the class should be allowed to go in 
to an examination until the three compositions of the term were handed 
in.——It is proposed in future to give the classes in all the courses a more 
extended and thorough course in Instrumental drawing than formerly.— 
Prof. Bache, who is soon coming to New Haven for the Coast Survey, 
will choose his party from the graduating class. Several members of the 
School are now engaged on the Coast Survey.—Several of the present 
Senior class in the Academic department propose to enter the Scientific 
next year in order to fit themselves for Engineering. 


Excursions. 


Profs. Eaton and Verrill, with their respective classes in Botany and 
Zodlogy, during the past month have made several excursions. Among 
the places visited are Mt. Carmel, Stony Creek, Maltby Park and West- 
ville. One day was also spent dredging in the Sound for marine 
specimens. ‘These parties go out regularly twice a week and report 
excellent success in making their collections. 


Boating Matters. 


On the isth of May a boat meeting was held, at which it was voted 
to sell the old shell and barge belonging to the Undine Club, to the 


Freshmen Class of Wesleyan University. The terms were one hun- 


dred dollars, to be paid within two months. At the same meeting T. 


R. Nevins, of ’72, was elected zd Lieutenant in place of Boykin, 
resigned. There was a large attendance at a meeting June ist, called 
to adopt resolutions relative to the Southworth Cup. No one was 
pleased with the probable arrangements whereby the Undine Club was 
to have no chance of competing for a general prize. It was resolved, 
among other things, to request the President of the Y. U. B. C. to 
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officially inform the U. B. C. whether or not members of the said U. 
B. C. have a right to enter the single scull race, competing for the 
championship of the University. No answer has as yet been received 
to the resolutions. 


Base Ball. 


A practice game between the Juniors and Freshmen was played on 
the Whitney Avenue grounds on May 24th, in which the Freshmen 
were victorious. The Juniors soon after sent in a challenge to the 


Freshmen to play a series of games, but the latter cannot get a nine to 
play on account of pressure of examinations. It is said that the Sopho- 


mores propose to play a game with a nine from the Scientifics at some 
early date. A nine composed chiefly of Scientifics, recently beat the 
nine from the Medical School in a practice game. The score was 47 
to 23 for six innings. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
New Books. 


Travels in Central America. From the French of the Chevalier Morelet. By 
Mrs. M. F. Squier. New York: Leypoldt, Holt & Williams. 1871. pp. 
414 with appendix. New Haven: Judd & White. 

The greater part of this work was read by the author before the French 
Academy of Science. Although the explorations were undertaken to collect 
such facts as were interesting to naturalists, it is by no means a merely scien- 
tific work, but contains descriptions of scenery, sketches of manners and 
customs, and much general information in regard to the social, political and 
commercial character of a people concerning whom little has been written. 
It contains a number of illustrations, and is from a firm which is taking a 
high position among American Publishers. 

New Testament, Text Book. By Stephen Hawes. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1871. pp. 175. New Haven: Judd & White. 

This book comprises an Historical Tabular View of the Gospel, Tables of 
the Parables, Discourses and Miracles of Christ, Description of Places, &c., 
&c. It is not designed as 2 commentary on the New Testament, but rather 
as an introduction to a careful study and proper understanding of the New 
Testament Scriptures. To teachers, it seems to us, this book would be price- 
less, and we heartily recommend it to that numerous class in college who are 
engaged in Sunday School work. 
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Wondes s of the 
Scribner & Co, 





Tleavens. 


1871. 


By Camille 
pp. 289. 


Flammarion. New York: Charles 
New Haven: Judd & White. 

The “ Wonders of the Heavens” is one of the Illustrated Library of Won. 
ders published by Scribner & Co. 







It contains forty-eight illustrations which 
aid greatly in understanding the subject. The author writes in an easy 
agreeable style, and not only makes astronomy interesting, but, by avoiding 








as much as possible technical language, brings it within popular comprehen- 
sion. 





Basil or the Crossed Path. By Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia: T 
& Bro. 1871. pp. New Haven: Judd & White. 
A powerfully written and exciting story, but one which appears to have no 
definite aim. 


. B. Peterson 






We can read such a novel with great interest, but it does us no 

good. The scenes are unnatural, and the general sentiment is unhealthy. 

The Heathen Chinee. By Bret Harte. 

“ Fim Bludsoe,” “ Little Breeches.” 
good & Co. 





Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
By John Hay. 





Boston: James R. Os- 











These two famous little poems have just been published by the above firm 
in a handsome little pamphlet, uniform with the edition of the “ Heathen 
Chinee.” The Boston Post in speaking of this edition says, “ these verses, 
which have gained a notoriety throughout this country and England, only 
equaled by Harte’s celebrated epic of the Western Shore, have the enhanced 
attraction, in this form, of a series of characteristic illustrations, by Mr. S. 
Eytinge, Jr., whose efforts in this line of drawing are invariably highly suc- 
cessful. Those familiar with the poems will find a new pleasure in re-reading 
them, in connection with Mr. Eytinge’s sketches, and those as yet unac- 
quainted with them will find this attractive edition a most agreeable intro- 
duction.” 

Desk and Debit. By Oliver Optic. 
New Haven: Judd & White. 
Public and Parlor Readings. Lewis B. Munroe. 
Lee & Shepard. pp. 159. New Haven: Judd & White. 
The usual Exchanges and Outside Magazines have made their appearance 

this month, many of which are interesting to notice. 

The following, taken from the Lafayette Monthly, may give the reader some 
slight inkling of what goes on at the “ Dam” and also an idea of the delight 
Easton girls take in snubbing sentimental students. 





Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 334. 





1871. 







Humorous. By Boston 


1871. 















“The night was clear, 
The moon was bright, 
When with my beau 
I took a sight 
Of the dashing dam 
From the Lehigh Shore, 
‘O be my lamb 
For ever more?’ (says he.) 
The clouds blew o'er 
The silver disk (szc.) 
As for my hand 
This spooney asked ; 
But the moon shone bright 
On us two once more,— 
‘O cork up tight, 
You dreadful bore!’ (says I, and laughed.)” 
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It is amusing to take up the College papers from all over the country and 
find in them such articles as the following. ‘One more appeal for our lite- 
rary societies.” ‘The reason why Literary societies are dying out.” “ At- 
tempts to resuscitate the Jefferson Society,” &c., ad infinitum. The Lawrence 
Collegian, however, still retains confidence in the literary work at Appleton. 
“ However true,” it says, “is this decline of literary societies in general, we 
are happy to announce it is not true of Lawrence University. The students 
surmount the difficulties of colleges in general, making their several societies 
almost the center of attraction and improvement.” We congratulate them, 
and hope that their confidence will not be misplaced. The same paper gives 
a list of slang phrases, the three most euphonious of which are scau/dugger, one 
who tries to pull wool over another's eyes. When successful, his success is 
called scudduggery ; and sheblecobble, to tool, talk nonsense. 

The Virginia University Magasine, which has been the recipient of some 
compliments of late from the Bethany Guardian, thanks the editors of the 
Guardian for the same, and begs leave respecting College papers to endorse 
the Cuardian’s opinion in which occurs the following sentence: “ That of 
late the generality of College papers have taken advantage of their existence 
to foist upon the public an intolerable amount of second rate metaphysical 
twaddle is becoming painfully evident.” With wonderful consistency in the 
same number appears an article on “ Mental Progression,” and another on 

A glimpse into the Realms of the Mind.” The editors would probably 
excuse themselves for this apparent inconsistency by assuming that these 
articles are not “ second rate.” 

Ohio Wesleyan University must contain some curious specimens. The 
Collegian, speaking of class hats, announces that the “colors chosen by the 
various classes were as follows: Junior, green ; Sophomore, red; Freshman, 
blue.” Why this diversity ? 

The first number of the Cadet, a Monthly Magazine, edited at the Univer- 
sity of Nashville, comes to us this month. Its aim, “to promote learning and 
a love for literature,” is certainly commendable, but judging from the first 
number, we are afraid that it will be some time before it will accomplish this 
looked for result. From its first article we extract the following sentence 
“Thus we all (though perhaps it may not have been the high privilege of 
any of us to awake with presumptuous footsteps the silent cities of the dead) 
experience the deepest emotions ; when we contemplate events that cluster 
around those cities of the mighty past, which long since have bowed their 
lofty heads to the dust ; sad memorials of the mutability of human concerns.” 
The following verse, extracted from a poem entitled ‘“ That Boowitching Com- 
mandant” is also sublime. 


“See how he walks the campus 
He looks as if he’d tramp us 
All that come in his way, 
And he shakes his haughty head 
That seems as if it said 
I am monarch of all that I survey.” 


The outside magazines are all full of interesting matter. The Ga/axy, 
especially, is always stocked with first class articles. In the last number 
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Richard Grant White devotes considerable space to his reply to the criticism 
written by “ X. a Yale professor” on ‘‘ Words and their Uses.” He follows 
up this with another article in the College Courant, and it is rumored that an 
answer from the critic will soon appear. We miss Mark Twain’s “ memo. 
randa,” but the Galaxy Club Room supplies its place with its sharp and keen 
observations on men and things. 

The Overland Monthly contains, among other interesting matter, an article 
entitled “A Final Pause.” It is written concerning the character of Dr. 
Taylor of Andover, by a former pupil of this distinguished scholar, whose 
death we have been lately called upon to notice. Its tone is altogether dif- 
ferent from the eulogy of Prof. Park, and expresses pretty nearly a pupil's 
idea of ‘“‘ Uncle Sam,” after he has passed from under his care and control, 
and contemplates his character with cool and unprejudiced judgment. 

The Atlantic and Scribner's Monthly have exceedingly interesting articles 
and hold a place among the first of American Magazines. 

The hot weather seems to have a demoralizing effect on Literary work at 
Yale. Articles for the Lir. have made their appearance slowly, and the edi- 
tor who has been gradually sinking under the anxiety and responsibility of 
getting out his number has been finally completely broken down by the last 
mistake of the printers, which made “ guibusdam aliis” read “ gulbusdam alis,” 


c. Cc. D. 








